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CHAPTER I. 




JA JOE OCHTERLONY had been 
\üYy fidgety after the Coming in of 
tbc raail. He was very often so, as all 
hm Mends were aware, and nobody 
so much as Mary, bis wife, wbo was herseif, on 
ordinary occasions, of an admirable composure. 
But tbe arrival of tbe mail, wbich is so welcome 
an event at an Indian Station, and wbich gene- 
rally affected tbe Major very mildly, had produced 
a Singular impression upon bim on tbis special 
occasion. He was not a man wbo possessed a 
large correspondence in bis own person ; he had 
reacbed middle life, and had nobody particular 
belonging tp bim, except bis wife and bis little 
cbildren, wbo were as yet too young to have been 
sent ^^ home ; ^^ and consequently thers was no- 
body to receive letters from, except a few married 
brotbers and sisters, wbo don^t count, as every- 
body knows. Tbat kind of formally affectionate 
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2 Madonna Mary. 

correspondence is not generally exciting, and 
even Major Ochterlony supported it with com- 
posure. But as for the mail which arrived on 
the 15th of April, 1838, its effect was different. 
He went out and in so often, that Mary got very 
little good of her letters, which were from her 
young sister and her old aunt, and were naturally 
overflowing with all kinds öf pleasant gossip and 
domestic information. The present writer has 
so imperfeet an idea of what an Indian bungalow 
is like, that it wonld be impossible for her to 
convey a clear idea to the reader, who probably 
knows much better about it. But yet it was in 
an Indian bungalow that Mrs. Ochterlony was 
seated — ^in the dim hot atmosphere, out of which 
the sun was carefully excluded, but in which, 
nevertheless, the inmates simmered softly with 
the patience of people who cannot help it, and 
who are used to their martyrdom. She sat still, 
and did her best to make out the pleasant babble 
in the letters, which seemed to take sound to it- 
self as she read, and to break into a sweet con- 
fiision of kind voices, and rustling leaves, and 
running water, such as, she knew, had filled the 
little rustie drawing-room in which the letters 
were written. The sister was very young, and 
the aunt was old, and all the experience of the 
World possessed by the two together, might have 
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gone into Mary^s thimble, which she kept playing 
with upon her finger as she read. But though 
she knew twenty times better than they did, the 
soft old lady's gentle coimsel, and the audaoious 
girFs advice and eensure, were sweet to Mary, 
who smiled many a time at their simpKcity, and 
yet took the good of it in a way that was peculiar 
to her. She read, and she smiled in her reading, 
and feit the £resh English air blow about her^ and 
the leaves rustling — ^if it had not been for the 
Major^ who went and came like a ghost^ and let 
everything fall that he touched, and hnnted every 
innocent beetle or lizard that had come in to see 
how things were going on; for he was one of 
those men who have a great, almost womanish 
objeetion to reptiles and inseets^ which is a senti- 
ment mueh misplaeed in India. He fidgeted so 
mueh, indeed, as to disturb even his wife^s ac- 
eustomed nerves at last. 

^^ Is there anything wrong — ^has anything hap- 
pened?^^ she asked^ folding up her letter, and 
laying it down in her open work-basket. Her 
anxiety was not profound, for she was aeeustomed 
to the Majores ^^ ways/' but still she saw it was 
necessary for his comfort to utter what was on 
his mind. 

" When you have read yonr letters I want to 
speak to you/^ he said. ^^ What do your people 
B 2 
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mean by sending you such heaps of letters ? I 
thought you would never be done. Well, Mary, 
this is what it is — there^s nothing wrong with 
the ehildren, or anybody belonging to us, thank 
God ; but it^s very nearly as bad, and I am at 
my wit^s end. Old Sommerville^s dead/^ 

^^ Old Sommerville V' said Mrs. Ochterlony. 
This time she was utterly perplexed and at a 
loss. She eould read easily enough the anxiety 
whieh filled her husband^s handsome, restless 
face ; but, then, so small a matter put Mm out of 
his ordinary ! And she could not for her life 
remember who old Sommerville was. 

" I daresay you don't recollect him/^ said the 
Major, in an aggrieved tone. " It is very odd 
how everything has gone wrong with us since 
that false start. It is an awful shame, when a 
set of old fogies put young people in such a 
Position — all for nothing, too,^^ Major Ochter- 
lony added: '^for after we were actually mar- 
ried, everybody came round. It is an awful 
shame \" 

^^ If I was a suspicious woman,^^ said Mary, 
with a smile, " I should think it was our mar- 
riage that you called a false start and an awfiil 
shame.^^ 

^^ And so it is, my love : so it is,^' said the 
innocent soldier, his face growing more and 
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more cloudy. As for his wife being a suspicious 
woman, or the possible existence of any delicacy 
on her part about his words^ the Major knew 
better than that. The truth was that he might 
have given utterance to sentiments of the most 
atrocious description on that point, sentiments 
which would have broken the heart and blighted 
the existence^ so to speak^ of any sensitive young 
woman, without produeing the slightest effect 
npon Mary, or upon himself, to whom Mary was 
so utterly and absolutely neeessary, that the idea 
of existing without her never onee entered into 
his restless but honest brain. " That is just 
what it is/' he said ; " it is a horrid business for 
me, and I don't know what to do about it. They 
must have been out of their senses to drive us to 
marry as we did ; and we were a couple of awAil 
fools/' said the Major, with the gravest and most 
care-worn eountenance. Mrs. Ochterlony was 
still a young woman, handsome and admired, 
and she might very well have taken offence at 
such words ; but, oddly enough, there was some- 
thing in his gravely-disturbed face and pathetic 
tone which touched another chord in Mary's 
breast. She laughed, which was unkind, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, and took up her 
work, and fixed a pair of smiling eyes upon her 
perplexed husband's face. 
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'^ I daresay it is not so bad as you think/^ she 
isaid^ with the maniier of a woman who was used 
to this kind of thing. " Come, and teil me all 
about it/^ She drew her chair a trifle nearer his, 
4uid looked at him with a face in which a toueh 
of STippressed amusement was visible, under a 
good deal of gravity and sympathy. She was 
tised to lend a sympathetie ear to all his difficul- 
ties, and to give all her eflForts to their elueida- 
tion, but still she eould not help feeling it some- 
what droll to be eomplained to in this strain 
about her own marriage. " We were a couple of 
fools/^ she Said, with a little laugh, ^^ but it has 
not tumed out so badly as it might have done/^ 
XJpon which rash statement the Major shook his 
}iead. 

'^ It is easy for you to say so/^ he said, " and if 

I were to go no deeper, and look no further 

It is all on your aecount, Mary. If it were not 
on your aecount " 

" Yes, I know,^^ said Mrs. Ochterlony, stül 
4struggling with a perverse inclination to laugh; 
'^ but now teil me what old Sommerville has to 
do with it; and who old Sommerville is; and 
what put it into his head just at this moment to 
die/^ 

The Major sighed, and gave her a half-irri- 
tated, half-melancholy look. To think she should 
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laugh^ when^ as he said to himself^ the gulf was 
yawning under her very feet. '^ My dear Mary/' 
he said^ ^^I wish you would learn that this is 
not anything to laugh at. Old Sommerville waa 
the old gardener at Earlston, who went with us, 
you reeollect, when we went to — to Scotland. 
My brother would never have him back agam^ 
and he went among his own friends. He was a 
stupid old fellow. I don't know what he was good 
for, for my part ; — ^but,'^ said Major Ochterlony, 
with solemnity, " he was the only surviving wit- 
ness of our unfortunate marriage — that is the 
only thing that made him interesting to me" 

" Poor old man ! " said Mary, ^^ I am very 
sorry. I had forgotten his name ; but re^y, — 
if you speak like this of our unfortunate mar- 
riage, you will hurt my feelings/' Mrs. Ochter- 
lony added. She had cast down her eyes on her 
work, but still there was a gleam of fun out of 
one of the comers. This was all the effect made 
upon her mind by words which would have 
naturaUy produced a scene between half the mar- 
ried people in the world. 

As for the Major, he sighed: he was in a 
sighing mood, and at such moments his wife's 
obtusity and thoughtlessness always made him 
sad. '^ It is easy talking/' he said, ^^ and if it 
were not on your account, Mary The fiact is 
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that everything has gone wrong that had any 
connexion with it. The blacksmith's house, you 
know, was buiDed down, and his kind of a regis- 
ter — if it was any good, and I am sure I don^t 
know if it was a^y good ; and then that woman 
died^ though she was as young as you are, and 
as healthy, and nobody had any right to expect 
that she wonld die/^ Major Ochterlony added 
with an injured tone^ " and now old Sommer- 
ville ; and we have nothing in the world to vouch 
for its being a good marriage, exeept what that 
blacksmith fellow ealled the ^ lines/ Of course 
you have taken care of the lines/^ said the Major, 
with a little start. It was the first time that 
this new subjeet of doubt had oecurred to his 
mind. 

" To vouch for its being a good marriage \" 
said Mrs. Ochterlony : " really, Hugh, you go 
too far. Our marriage is not a thing to make 
jokes about, you know — nor to get up alarms 
about either. Everybody knows all about it, 
both among your people and mine. It is very 
vexatious and disagreeable of you to talk so/^ 
As she spoke the colour rose to Mary^s matron 
cheek. She had leamed to make great allow- 
ances for her husband^s anxious temper and 
perpetual panics ; but this Suggestion was too 
much for her patience just at the moment. 
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$he calmed down^ however^ almost immediately^ 
and came to herseif with a smile» " To think 
you should almost have made me angry \" she 
said^ taking up her work again. This did not 
mean. to imply that to make Mrs. Ochterlony 
angry was at all an impossible proeess. She 
had her gleams of wrath like other people^ and 
sometimes it was not at all difficult to call them 
forth ; but, so far as the Majores " temperamenf' 
was coneerned, she had got, by mueh exercise, to 
be the most indulgent of women — perhaps by 
finding that no other way of meeting it was of 
any use. 

^'It is not my fault, my love/' said the 
Major, with a meekness whieh was not habitual 
to him. ^^ But I hope you are quite sure you 
have the lines. Any mistake about them would 
be fatal. They are the only proof that remains 
to US. I wish you would go and find them, 
Mary, and let me make sure.^' 

'^ The lines V^ said Mrs. Ochterlony, and, not- 
withstanding her self-command, she faltered a 
little. ^' Of course I must have them some- 
where — I don^t quite recollect at this moment. 
What do you want them for, Hugh ? Are we 
Coming into a fortune, or what are the statistics 
good for? When I can lay my band upon 
them, I will give them to you,^' she added. 



^ 
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with that culpable carelessness which her hus- 
band had abeady so often remarked in her. If 
it had been a trumpery pictore or book that had 
been mislaid^ she could not have been less con- 
cemed. 

^' When you can lay your hands upon them \" 
cried the exasperated man. "Are you out of your 
senses^ Mary? Don^t you know that they are 
your sheet-anchor, your charter — the only doeu- 
ment you have " 

'^ Hugh/' Said Mrs. Ochterlony, '^ teil me what 
this means. There must be something in it more 
than I can see. What need have I for docu- 
ments ? What does it matter to us this old man 
being dead^ more than it matters to any one the 
death of somebody who has been at their wed- 
ding ? It is sad, but I don^t see how it can be 
a personal misfortune. If you really mean any- 
thing, teil me what it is.^' 

The Major for his part grew angry, as was 
not ujinatural. " K you choose to give me the 
attention you ought to give to your husband 
when he speaks seriously to you, you will soon 
perceive what I mean/^ he said; and then he 
repented, and came up to her and kissed her. 
"My poor Mary, my bonnie Mary," he said. 
"If that wretched irregulär marriage of ours 
should bring härm to you ! It is you only I 
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am thinking of, my darling — ^that you should 
have something to rest upon ;^' and bis feelingg 
were so genuine that with that the water stood 
in liis eyes. 

As for Mrs. Ochterlony, she was very near 
losing patienee altogether; but she made an 
effort and restrained herseif. It was not the first 
time that she had heard compunctions expressed 
for the irregulär marriage^ which certainly was 
not her fault. But this time she was undeniably 
a little alarmed^ for the Majores gravity was 
extreme. " Our marriage is no more irregulär 
than it always was/^ she said. '^I wish you 
would give up this subject, Hugh ; I have you to 
rest upon^ and everything that a woman can 
have. We never did anything in a comer/^ 
she continued, with a little vehemence. '^Our 
marriage was just as well known, and well pub- 
lished, as if it had been in St. George^s, Hanover 
Square. I cannot imagine what you are aiming 
at. And besides^ it is done, and we cannot 
mend it/^ she added^ abruptly. On the whole, 
the runaway match had been a pleasant frolic 
enough ; there was no earthly reason, except 
some people's stupid notions, why they should 
not have been married ; and everybody came to 
their senses rapidly, and very little härm had 
come of it. But the least idea of doubt on 
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such a subject is an offence to a womau^ and 
her colour rose and her breath came quick, 
without any will of hers. As for the Major, 
he abandoned the broader general question, 
and went back to the detail, as was natural to 
the -man. 

" If you onljr have the lines all safe/^ he said, 
'^ if you would but make sure of that. I conf^ss 
old Sommerville's death was a great shock to me, 
Mary, — ^the last surviving witness ; but Kirkman 
teils me the marriage lines in Scotland are a 
woman's safeguard, and Kirkman is a Scotchman 
and ought to know/' 

" Have you been Consulting him ?'^ said Mary, 
with a certain despair ; ^^ have you been talking 
of such a subject to ^' 

"I don^t know where I could have a better 
confidant,^' said the Major. ^^ Mary, my darling, 
they are both attached to you ; and they are good 
people, though they talk ; and then he is Scotch, 
and understands. If anything were to happen to 
me, and you had any difficulty in proving ^' 

" Hugh, for Heaven^s sake have done with 
this. I cannot bear any more,^^ cried Mrs. Och- 
terlony, who was at the end of her powers. 

It was time for the great coup for which his 
restless soul had been preparing. He approached 
the moment of fate with a certain skill, such as 
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weak people occasionally display, and mad people 
almost always, — as if the feeble intellect had a 
certain right by reason of its weakness to the 
same kind of defence which is possessed by the 
mind diseased. " Hush, Mary, you are excited/' 
he Said, " and it is only you I am thinking of. 
If anything should happen to me — I am quite 
weD, but no man can answer for his own life : — 
my dear, I am afraid you will be vexed with what 
I am going to say. But for my own satisfaction, 
for my peace of mind — if we were to go through 

the ceremony again " 

Mary Ochterlony rose up with sudden passion. 
It was altogether out of proportion to her hus- 
band's intentions or errors, and perhaps to the 
occasion. That was but a vexatious complication 
of ordinary life ; and he a fidgety, uneasy, perhaps 
over-conscientious, well-meaning man. She rose, 
tragic without knowing it, with a swell in her 
heart of the unutterable and supreme — ^feeling 
herseif for the moment an outraged wife, an 
insulted woman, and a mother wounded to the 
heart. ^^ I will hear no more,^' she said, with 
lips that had suddenly grown parched and dry. 
" Don^t say another word. If it has come to 
this, I will take my chance with my boys. Hugh, 
no more, no more.'^ As she lifted her hands 
with an impatient gesture of horror, and towered 
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over hini as he sat by, having thus interrüpted 
and cut short his speecli, a certain fear went 
through Major Ochterlony^s mind. Could her 
mind be going ? Had the shock been too much 
for her? He could not understand otherwise 
how the Suggestion which he thought a wise one, 
and of advantage to his own peace of mind, 
should have stung her into such an incomprehen- 
sible passion. But he was afraid and silenced, 
and could not go on. 

^^ My dear Mary/' he said mildly, " I had no 
intention of vexing you. We can speak of this 
another time. Sit down, and I'll get you a 
glass of water/' he added, with anxious aflPec- 
tion j and hurried oflF to seek it : for he was a 
good husband, and very fond of his wife, and 
was terrified to see her turn suddenly pale and 
faint, notwithstanding that he was quite capable of 
wounding her in the most exquisite and delicate 
point. But then he did not mean it. He was 
a matter-of-fact man, and the idea of marrying 
his wife over again in case there might be any 
doubtfulness about the first marriage, seemed to 
him only a rational Suggestion, which no sensible 
woman ought to be disturbed by; though no 
doubt it was annoying to be compelled to have 
recourse to such an expedient. So he went and 
fetched her the water, and gave up the subject. 
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aad stayed irith her all the aftemoon and read the 
papers to her^ and made himself agreeable. It 
iras a pnzzUng sort of demonstration on Mary's 
part, bnt that did not make her the less Mary, 
and the dearest and best of earthly creatures. 
So Major Ochterlony put his proposal aside for 
a more favonrable moment, and did all he could 
to make his wife forget it, and behaved himself 
as a man naturally would behave who was recog- 
nised as the best husband and most domestie 
man in the regiment. Mary took her seat again 
and her work, and the aftemoon went on as if 
nothing had happened. They were a most united 
couple, and very happy together, as everybody 
knew ; or if one of them at any chance moment 
was perhaps less than perfectly blessed, it was 
not, at any rate, because the love-match,. irre- 
gulär as it might be, had ended in any lack of 
love. 




CHAPTER II. 




ins. OCHTERLONY sat andworked 
and listened, and her husband read 
the papers to her, picking out by 
instinet all those little bits of news 
that are grateful to people who are far away 
from their own country. And he went through 
the births and marriages, to see ^'if there is 
anybody we know/^ — ^notwithstanding that he 
was aware that corner of the paper is one which 
a woman does not leave to anv reader. but 
makes it a principle to examine herseif. And 
Mary sat still and went on with her work, and 
not another syllable was said about old Sommer- 
ville, or the marriage lines, or anything that had 
to do with the previous conversation. This 
tranquillity was all in perfect good faith on 
Major Ochterlony's side, who had given np the 
subjeet with the Intention of waiting nntil a 
more convenient season, and who had relieved 
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his mind by talking of it^^and could put off Lis 
anxiety. But as for Mary^ it was not in good 
faith that she put on this expression of outward 
calm. She knew her husband^ and she knew 
that he was pertinacious and insisting^ and that 
a question which he had onee started was not to 
be made an end of^ and finally settled^ in so 
Short a time. She sat with her head a little 
bent^ hearing the bits of news run on like a 
kind of aecompaniment to the quick-flowing 
current of her own thoughts. Her heart was 
beating quick, and her blood coursing through 
her veins as if it had been a sudden access of 
fever which had come upon her. She was a 
tall, fair, serene woman, with no paltry passion 
about her ; but at the same time, when the occa- 
sion required it, Mary was capable of a vast 
suppressed fire of feeling which it gave her infi- 
nite trouble to keep down. This was a side of 
her character which was not suspected by the 
World in general — ^meaning of course the regi- 
ment, and the ladies at the Station, who were 
all, more or less, military. Mrs. Ochterlony 
was the kind of woman to whom by instinct any 
stranger would have appropriated the name of 
Mary; and naturally all her intimates (and the 
regiment was very " nice,^' and lived in great 
harmony, and they were all intimate) called her 
VOL. I. c 
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by her Christian — ^most Christian name. And 
there were people who put the word Madonna 
before it, — '* as if the two did not mean the same 
thing \" Said little Mrs. Askell^ the ensign^s baby- 
wife, whose edueation had been negleeted, bnt 
whom Mrs. Ochteriony had been very kind to. 
It was difficTilt to know how the. title had origi- 
nated^ though people did say it was young 
StaflTord who had been brought up in Italy, and 
who had such a stränge adoration for Mrs. Och- 
teriony, and who died, poor fellow — ^which perhaps 
was the best thing he could have done under the 
circumstances. " It was a special providence/^ 
Mrs. Kirkman said, who was the Colonel^s wife : 
for, to be sure, to be romantically adored by a 
foolish young subaltem, was embarrassing for a 
woman, however perfect her mind and temper 
and fairest fame might be. It was he who origi- 
nated the name, perhaps with some faint foolish 
thought of Petrarch and his Madonna Laura : 
and then he died and did no more härm; and a 
great many people adopted it, and Mary herseif 
did not object to be addressed by that sweetest 
of titles. 

And yet she was not meek enough for the 
name. Her complexion was very fair, but she 
had only a very faint rose-tint on her cheeks, 
so faint that people called her pale — whieh. 
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with her fairness^ was a drawback to her. 
Her hair was light-brown, with a golden reflec- 
tion that went and came^ as if it somehow de- 
pended npon the state of her mind and spirits ; 
and her eyes were dark, large, and lambent, — 
not sparkling, but concentrating within them- 
selves a soft, fiiU depth of light. It was a 
qnestion whether they were grey or brown ; but 
at aU events they were dark and decp. And she 
was, perhaps, a little too large and fiiU and 
matronly in her proportions to please a youthfiil 
critic. Naturally such a woman had a mass of 
hair whieh she scarcely knew what to do with, 
and which at this nioment seemed to betray the 
disturbed state of her mind by unusual gleams 
of the golden reflection which sometimes lay 
qidte tranquil and hidden among the great silky 
coils. She was very happily married, and Major 
Ochterlony was the model husband of the regi- 
ment. They had married very young, and made 
a runaway love-match which was one of the few 
which everybody allowed had succeeded to per- 

fection. But yet There are so few things 

in this World which succeed quite to perfection. 
It was Mrs. Kirkman^s opinion that nobody eise 
in the regiment could have supported the Majores 
fidgety temper. " It would be a great trial for 
the most experienced Christian,*^ she said ; '' and 
c 2 
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dear Mary is still among tlie babes who have 
to be fed with milk ; but Providence is kind^ and 
I don't think she feels it as you or I would/^ 
This was tbe opinion of the Coloners wife ; but 
as for Mary^ as she sat and worked and listened 
to her husband reading the papers, perhaps she 
could have given a diflferent version of her own 
composnre and calm. 

They had been married about ten years, and 
it was the first time he had taken this idea into 
his head. It is true that Mrs. Ochterlony looked 
at it solely as one of his ideas^ and gave no 
weight whatever to the death of old Sommerville, 
or the loss of the marriage lines. She had been 
very young at the time of her marriage^ and 
she was motherless, and had not those pangs of 
wounded delicacy to encounter, which a young 
woman ought to have who abandons her home in 
such a way. This perhaps arose from a defect in 
Mary's girlish undeveloped character ; but the 
truth was, that she too belonged to an Indian 
family, and had no home to speak of, nor any of 
the sweeter ties to break. And after that, she 
had thought nothing more about it. She was 
married, and there was an end of it; and the 
young people had gone to India immediately, and 
had been very poor, and very happy, and very 
miserable, like other young people who begin the 
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World in an inconsiderate way. But in spite of 
a hundred drawbacks^ the happinesa had always 
been pertinacious^ lasted longest^ and hcld out 
most steadfastljr, and lived everything down. For 
one thing, Mrs. Ochterlony had a great deal to 
do, not being rieh, and that happily quite pre- 
served her from the danger of brooding over the 
Majores fidgets, and making something serious 
out of them. And then they had married so 
young that neither of them could ever identify 
himself or herseif, or make the distinction that 
more reasonable couples can between '^me*' 
and " jou/^ This time, however, the Majores 
restlessness had taken an uncomfortable form. 
Mary feit herseif offended and insulted with- 
out knowing why. She, a matron of ten years' 
Standing, the mother of children ! She coxdd 
not believe that she had really heard true, that 
a repetition of her marriage could have been sug- 
gested to her — and at the same time she knew 
that it was perfectly true. It never occurred to 
her as a thing that possibly might have to be 
done, but still the Suggestion itself was a wound. 
Major Ochterlony, for his part, thought of it as 
a precaution, and good for his peaee of mind, as 
he had said; but to Mary it was scarcely less 
offensive than if somebody eise had ventured to 
make love to her, or offer her his allegiance. It 
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seemed to her an insult of the same description, 
an outrage which surely could not have oceurred 
without some unwitting folly on her part to make 
such a proposal possible. She went away, search- 
ing back into the far, far distant years, as she sat 
at work and he read the papers. Had she any- 
how failed in womanly restraint or delicacy at 
that moment when she was eighteen, and knew 
of nothing but honour, and love, and purity in 
the World? To be sure, she had not occupied 
herseif very much about the matter — she had 
taken no pains for her own safety, and had not 
an idea what registrars meant, nor marriage laws, 
nor ^^ lines/' All that she knew was that a great 
many people were married at Gretna Green, and 
that she was married, and that there was an end 
of it. All these things came up and passed before 
her mind in a somewhat hurrying crowd; but 
Mary^s mature judgment did not disapprove of 
the young bride who believed what was said to 
her, and was content, and had unbounded faith in 
the blacksmith and in her bridegroom. If that 
young woman had been occupying herseif about 
the register, Mrs. Ochterlony probably, looking 
back, would have entertained but a mean opinion 
of her. It was not anything she had done. It 
was not anything special, so far as she could see, 
in the circumstances : for hosts of people before 
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and after had been married on the Scottifih border. 
The only conclusion^ accordingly^ that she could 
come to^ was the natural conclusion^ that it was 
one of the Major's notions. But there was little 
comfort in that, for Mrs. Ochterlony was aware 
that his notions were persistent, that they lived 
and lasted and took new developments, and were 
sometimes very hard to get rid of. And she sighed 
in the midst of the newspaper reading, and be- 
trayed that she had not been listening. Not that 
she expected her husband^s new whim to come to 
any thing ; but because she foresaw in it endless 
repetitions of the seene which had just ended, and 
endless exasperation and weariness to herseif. 

Major Ochterlony stopped short when he heard 
Ms wife sigh — ^for he was not a man to leave any- 
thing alone, or to practise a discreet neglect — 
and laid down his paper and looked with anxiety 
in her face. " You have a headache/^ he said, 
tenderly ; ^' I saw it the moment I entered the 
room. 60 and lie down, my dear, and take care 
of yourself . You take care of everybody else,^' 
Said the Major. "Why did you let me go on 
reading the paper like an ass, when your head 
aches T' 

" My head dbes not ache. I was only think- 
ing,^^ Said Mrs. Ochterlony : for she thought on 
the whole it would be best to resume the subject 
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and endeavour to make an end of it. But this 
was not the Majores way. He had in the mean- 
time emptied bis reservoir, and it had to be fiUed 
again before he would find himself in the vein for 
Speech. 

" But I don't want you to think/^ said Major 
Ochterlony with tender patronage : ^^ that ought 
to be my part of the business. Have you got a 
novel ? — ^if not, Fll go over and ask Miss Sorbette 
for one of hers. Lie down and rest, Mary; I 
can see that is all you are good for to-day.^^ 

Whether such a speech was aggravating or not 
to a woman who knew that it was her brain which 
had all the real weight of the family afiairs to 
bear, may be conjectured by wives in general who 
know the sort of thing. But as for Mary, she 
was so used to it, that she took very little notice. 
She said, '' Thank you, Hugh ; I have got my let- 
ters here, which I have not read, and Aunt Agatha 
is as good as a novel.'' If this was not a very 
clear indication to the Major that his best policy 
was to take himself off for a little, and leave her 
in peace, it would be hard to say what could have 
taught him. But then Major Ochterlony was a 
man of a lively mind, and above being taught. 

'•* Ah, Aunt Agatha,'' he said. " My dear, I 
know It is a painful subject, but we must, you 
know, begin to think where we are to send Hugh." 
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Mary shuddered ; her nerves — for she had 
nerves^ though she was so fair and serene — ^began 
to get excited. She said, '^ For pity's sake^ not 
any more to-day. I am wom out. I cannot 
bear it. He is only six^ and he is qnite well/' 

The Major shook bis head. '' He is very well, 
but I haye seen when a few hours changed all 
that/' he said. "We cannot keep him much 
longer. At bis age, you know ; all the little Hes- 
keths go at four — I think " 

" Ah" said Mary, " the Heskeths have nothing 
to do with it; they have floods and floods of 
children, — they don't know what it is ; they can 
do without their little things ; but I — Hugh, I am 
tired — I am not able for any more. Let me off 
for to-day.'^ 

Major Ochterlony regarded bis wife with calm 
indulgence, and smoothed her hair off her bot 
forebead as he stooped to kiss her. " If you only 
would call things by the same names as other 
people, and say you have a beadache, my dear/' 
be said, in bis caressing way. And then he was 
so good as to leave her, saying to himself as be 
went away that bis Mary too had a little temper, 
though nobody gave her credit for it. Instead 
of annoying bim, this little temper on Mary's 
part ratber pleased her husband. When it came 
on he could be indulgent to her and pet her. 
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which he liked to do ; and then he cotdd feel the 
advantage on his own side, which was not always 
the case. His heart quite swelled oyer her as he 
went away ; so good^ and so wise, and so fair, and 
yet not without that womanly weakness which it 
was sweet for a man to protect and, pardon and 
put up with. Perhaps all men are not of the 
sameway of thinking; but then Major. Ochter- 
lony reasoned only in his own wayJ 

Mary stayed behind, and found it very diflScult 
to oecupy herseif with anything. It was not 
temper, aecording to the ordinary meaning of the 
Word. She was vexed, distnrbed, disquieted, 
rather than angry. "When she took up the plea- 
sant letter in which the English breezes were 
blowing, and the leaves rustling, she could no 
longer keep her attention from wandering. She 
began it a dozen times, and as often gaye it up 
again, driven by the importunate thoughts which 
took her mind by storm, and thrust everything eise 
away. As if it were not enough to have one great 
annoyance suddenly overwhelming her, she had 
the Standing terror of her life, the certainty that 
she should have to send her children away, thrown 
in to make up. She could haye cried, had that 
been of any use ; but Mrs. Ochterlony had had 
good occasion to cry many times in her life, which 
takes away the inclination at less important mo- 
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ments. The worst of all was that her husband's 
oft-repeated Suggestion Struck at the very roots of 
her existence, and seemed to throw everything of 
which she had been most sure into sudden ruin. 
She would put no faith in it — ^pay no attention 
to it, she Said to herseif j and then, in spite of 
herseif, she found that she paid great attention, 
and could not get it out of her mind. The only 
character in which she knew herseif — ^in which 
she had ever been known — was that of a wife. 
There are some women — nay, many women — ^who 
have feit their own independent standing before 
they made the first great step in a woman^s life, 
and who are able to realize their own identity with- 
out associating it for ever with that of any other. 
But as for Mary, she had married, as it were, out 
of the nxu'sery, and except as Hugh Ochterlony's 
wife, and his son^s mother, she did not know her- 
seif. In such circumstances, it may be imagined 
what a bewildering effect any doubt about her 
marriage would have upon her. For the first 
time she began to think of herseif, and to see 
that she had been hardly dealt with. She began 
to resent her guardian^s carelessness, and to blame 
even kind Aunt Agatha, who in those days was 
taken up with some faint love-affairs of her own, 
which never came to anything. Why did not 
they see that everything was right? Why did 
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not Hugh make sure^ whose duty it was ? After 
she had vexed herseif with such thoughts, she 
retumed with natural inconsistency to the con- 
clusion that it was all one of the Majores notions. 
This was the easiest way of getting rid of it, and 
yet it was aggrayating enough that the Major 
should permit his restless fancy to enter such 
sacred ground, and to play with the very founda- 
tions of their life and honour. And as if that 
was not enough, to talk at the end of it all of 
sending Hugh away ! 

Perhaps it would have been good for Mary 
if she had taken her husband^s advice and lain 
down, and sent over to Miss Sorbette for a 
novel. But she was rebellious and excited, 
and would not do it. It was true that they 
were engaged out to dinner that night, and 
that when the hour came Mrs. Ochterlony en- 
tered Mrs. HesketVs drawing-room with her 
usual composure, and without any betrayal of the 
agitation that was still smouldering within. But 
that did not make it any easier for her. There 
was nobody more respected, as people say, in the 
Station than she was — and to think that it was 
possible that such a thing might be, as that she 
should be humiliated and pulled down from her 
fair elevation among all those women ! Neither 
the Major nor any man had a right to have 
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notions upon a matter of such importance. Maiy 
tried hard to calm herself down to her ordinaiy 
tranqxiillitjr^ and to represent to herself how good 
he was^ and how small a drawback after all were 
those fidgets of his^ in comparison with the fault» 
of most other men. Just as he represented to 
himself^ with more success^ how trifiing a disad- 
yantage was the " little temper^^ which gave him 
the privilege, now and then, of feeling tenderly 
superior to his wife. But the attempt was not 
successful that day in Mrs. Ochterlony's mind ; 
for after all there are some things too sacred for 
discussion^ and with which the most fidgety man 
in the world cannot be permitted to play. Such 
was the result of the first conversation upon this 
startling subject. The Major found himself very 
tolerably at his ease^ having relieved his mind for 
the moment^ and enjoyed his dinner and spent 
a very pleasant eyening; but as for Madonna 
Mary, she might have prejudiced her serene 
character in the eyes of the regiment had the 
veil been drawn aside only for a moment, and 
could anybody have seen or guessed the whirl of 
thoughts that was passing through her uneasy 
mind. 






CHAPTER III. 




'HE present writer has already la- 
mented her inability to convey to 
the readers of ttis history any clear 
account of an Indian bungalow, or 
the manner in which life goes on in that enrious 
kind of English home : so that it would be vain 
to attempt any detailed description of Mary 
Oehterlony^s life at this period of her career. 
She lived very much as all the others lived, and 
gave a great deal of attention to her two little 
boys, and wrote regularly by every mail to her 
friends in England, and longed for the days when 
the mail came in, though the interest of her corre- 
spondence was not absorbing. All this she did 
like everybody eise, though the other ladies at 
the Station had perhaps more people belonging to 
them, and a larger number of letters, and got 
more good of the eagerly looked for mail. And 
she read all the books she could come by, even 
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Miss Sorbette's novels, which were indeed the 
Chief literary nourisliment of the Station; and 
took her due share in society, and was generally 
very populär, though not so superior as Miss 
Sorbette for example, nor of remarkable piety like 
Mrs. Kirkman, nor neajly so well oflF as Mrs. 
Hesketh. Perhaps these three ladies, who were 
the natural leaders of society, liked Mary all the 
better because she did not come in direct contact 
with their Claims ; though if it had ever entered 
into Mrs. Ochterlony^s head to set up a distinct 
Standard, no doubt the masses would have flocked 
to it, and the peace of the Station might have 
been put in jeopardy. But as no such ambitious 
project was in her mind, Mary kept her popu- 
larity with everybody, and gained besides that 
character of " She could an if she would/^ which 
goes a great deal farther than the limited reputa- 
tion of any actual achievement. She was very 
good to the new people, the young people, the 
recent arrivals, and managed to make them feel 
at home sooner than anybody eise could, which 
was a very usefol gift in such a society ; and then 
a wife who bore her husband's fidgets so serenely 
was naturally a model and example for all the 
new wives. 

" I am sure nobody eise in the Station could 
do so well,'' Mrs. Kirkman said. "The most 
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experienced Christian would find it a trying task. 
But then some people are so mercifiiUy fitted for 
their position in life. I don't think she feels it 
as you or I should/^ This was said^ not as im- 
plying that little Mrs. Askell — to whom the words 
were ostensibly addressed — ^had peculiarly sensi- 
tive feelings, or was in any way to be associated 
with the ColoneFs wife, but only because it was 
a favourite way Mrs. Eürkman had of bringing 
herseif down to her andience, and uniting herseif, 
as it were, to ordinary humanity ; for if there 
was one thing more than another for which she 
was distinguished, it was her beautifdl Christian 
hnmility; and this was the sense in whieh she 
now spoke. 

'' Please don^t say so/' cried the ensign's wife, 
who was an unmanageable, eighteen-year-old, 
half-Irish creatnre. " I am sure she has twenty 
thousand times more feeling than you and — than 
both of US put together. It's because she is real 
good; and the Major is an old dear. He is a 
fidget and he's awfully aggravating^ and he puts 
one in a passion; but he's an old dear, and so 
you would say if you knew him as well as I/' 

Mrs. Kirkman regarded the creature by her 
side, as may be supposed, with the calm contempt 
whieh her utterance merited. She looked at her, 
out of those '^ down-dropt,'' half-veiled eyes, with 
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that look wMch everybody in the Station kncw so 
well^ as if she were looking down from an infinite 
distance with a serene snrprise which was too fax 
off and elevated to partake of the nature of disgust. 
K she knew him as well as this baby did ! But 
the ColoneFs wife did not take any notice of the 
audacious Suggestion. Tt was her duty, instead 
of resenting the impertinence to herself^ to im- 
prove the oecasion for the offender^s own sake. 

'' My dear^ there is nobody really good,^^ said 
Mrs. Kirkman. " We have the highest authority 
for that. I wish I could think dear Mary was 
possessed of the true secret of a higher life ; but 
she has so much of that natural amiability^ you 
know^ which is^ of all things^ the most dan^erous 
for the soul. I would rather, for my part, she 
was not so 'good' as you say. It is all filthy 
rags/^ said Mrs. Kirkman^ with a sigh. "It 
might be for the good of her soul to be brought 
low, and forced to abandon these refages of 
Hes '' 

TJpon which the little Irish wild-Indian blazed 
up with natural fary. 

" I don^t believe she ever told a lie in her life. 
Fll swear to all the lies she teils/' eried the 
foolish little woman j " and as for rags — ^it's hor- 
rible to talk so. If you only knew — if you only 
could think — ^how kind she was to me ! '' 

VOL. I. D 
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For this absurd little hapless child had had a 
baby, as might have been expected, and would 
have been in rags indeed, and everything that is 
miserable^ but for Mary, who had taken her in 
band; and being not much more than a baby 
herseif, and not ptrong yet, and having her heart 
in her mouth, so to speak, she burst out crying, 
as might have been expected too. 

This was a result which her companion had not 
in the least calculated upon, for Mrs. Kirkman, 
notwithstanding her belief in Mary^s insensibility, 
had not very lively feelings, and was not quick 
at divining other people. But she was a good 
woman notwithstanding all her talk. She eame 
down off her mountain top, and soothed her little 
visitor, and gave her a glass of wine, and even 
kissed her, to make matters up. 

" I know she has ä way, when people are sick/^ 
Said the ColoneFs wife j and then, after that 
confession, she sighed again. ^^ If only she does 
not put her trust in her own works/' Mrs. Kirk- 
man added. 

For, to teil the truth, the Chaplain of the 
regiment was not (as she thought) a spiritual- 
minded man, and the Colonel^s wife was troubled 
by an abiding consciousness that it was into her 
hands that Providence had committed the souls 
of the Station. ^' Which was an awful responsibi- 
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litjr for a sinful creature/^ she said, in her letter» 
home j " and one that required constant watch 
over herself/' 

Perhaps, in a slightly diflferent way, Mrs. 
Ochterlony wonld have been similarly put down 
and defended in the other two centres of society 
at the Station. " She is inteUigent/^ Miss Sorbette 
said ; " I don't deny that she is intelligent ; but 
I would not say she was superior. She is fond 
of reading^ bat then most people are fond of 
reading^ when it's amnsing^ you know. She is a 
little too likc Amelia in ^ Vanity Fair/ She i» 
one of the svveet women. In a general way, I 
ean^t bear sweet women ; but I must confess she 
is the very best speoimen I ever saw/' 

As for Mrs. Hesketh, her opinion was not 
much worth stating in words. If she had any 
fault to find with Mrs. Ochterlony, it was because 
Mary had sometimes a good deal of trouble in 
making the two ends meet. '^ I cannot endure 
people that are always having anxieties/' said the 
rieh woman of the Station, who had an idea that 
everybody could be comfortable if they liked, and 
that it was an oflfence to all his neighbours when 
a man insisted on being poor ; but at the same 
time everybody knew that she was very fond of 
Mary. This had been the general opinion of her 
for all these years, and naturally Mrs. Ochterlony 
D 8 
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was used to it, and, without being at all vain on 
the subject, had that sense of the atmosphere of 
general esteem and regard which snrrounded her, 
which has a favourable influence upon every cha- 
racter, and wbicb did a great deal to give her 
the sweet composure and serenity for which she 
was famed. 

But from the time of that first conversation 
with her hnsband, a change came upon the 
Madonna of the Station. It was not pereep- 
tible to the general vision, yet there were indi- 
vidual eyes which fonnd out that something was 
the matter, though nobody could teil what. 
Mrs. Hesketh thought it was an attack of fever 
Coming on, and Mrs. Kirkman hoped that Mrs. 
Ochterlony was beginning to occupy herseif about 
her Spiritual state ; and the one recommended 
quinine to Mary, and the other sent her sermons, 
which, to teil the truth, were not much more 
suitable to her case. But Mary did not take any 
of the charitable friends about her into her con- 
fidence. She went about among them as a prince 
might have gone about in his court, or a chief 
among his vassals, after hearing in secret that it 
was possible that one day he may be discovered 
to be an impostor. Or, if not that, — ^for Mary 
Kuew that she never could be found out an im- 
postor, — at least, that such a charge was hanging 
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over her head^ and that somebody might believe 
it ; and that her history would be discussed and 
her name get into people's mouths and her claimi» 
to their regard be questioned. It was very hard 
npon her to think that such a thing was possible 
with composure^ or to contemplate her husband^s 
restlessi ways, and to recollect the indiscreet con- 
fidenees which he was in the habit of making. 
He had spoken to Colonel Kirkman about it^ 
and even quoted his advice about the marriage 
lines ; and Mary eould not but think (though in 
this point she did the Colonel injustice) that 
Mrs. Kirkman too must know ; and then, with a 
man of Major Ochterlony's temperament^ nobody 
eould make sure that he would not take young 
Askell^ the ensign, or any other boy in the 
Station, into his confidence, if he should happen 
to be in the way. All this was very galHng to 
Mary, who had so high an appreciation of the 
credit and honour which, up to this moment, she 
had enjoyed ; and who feit that she would rather 
die than come down to be discussed and pitied 
and talked about among all these people. She 
thought in her disturbed and uneasy mind, that 
she eould already hear all the diflferent tones in 
which they would say, " Poor Mary ! '^ and all 
the wonders, and doubts, and inquiries that 
would rise up round her. Mrs. Kirkman would 
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have Said that all these were signs that her pride 
wanted humbling^ and that the thing her friends 
shoiüd pray for, should be some startling blow to 
lead her back to a better state of mind. But 
naturally this was a kind of discipline which for 
herseif, or indeed for anybody eise, Mary was not 
far enough advaneed to desire. 

Perhaps, however, it was partly true about the 
pride. Mrs. Ochterlony did not say anything 
about it, but she locked the door of her own 
room the next moming after that talk with the 
Major, and searched through all her repositories 
for those ^' marriage lines,'^ which no doubt she 
had put away somewhere, and which she had 
naturally forgotten all about for years. It was 
^qually natural, and to be expected, that she 
should not find them. She looked through all 
her papers, and letters, and little sacred corners, 
and found many things that fiUed her heart with 
fiadness and her eyes with tears — for she had not 
come through those ten years without leaving 
traces behind her where her heart had been 
wounded and had bled by the way — ^but she did 
not find what she was in search of. She tried 
hard to look back and think, and to go over in 
her mind the contents of her little school-girl 
desk, which she had left at Aunt Agatha^s cot- 
tage, and the little work-table, and the secretary 
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with all its drawers. But she could not recollect 
anytliing about it^ nor where she had put it^ nor 
what could liave become of it ; and the effect of 
her examination was to give her^ this time in 
realitjr^ a headache^ and to make her eyes heavy 
and her heart sore. But she did not say a 
syllable about her search to the Major^ who was 
(as^ indeed^ he always was) as anxiously affec- 
tionate as a man could be^ and became (as he 
always did) when he found his wife suffering^ so 
elaborately noiseless and still^ that Mary ended 
by a good fit of laughing, which was of the 
greatest possible service to her. 

'^When you are so quiet, you worry me, 
Hugh," she said. ''I am used to hear you 
moving about/^ 

" My dear, I hope I am not such a brüte as 
to move about when you are suffering/' her 
husband replied. And though his mind had 
again begun to fiU with the dark thoughts that 
had been the occasion of all Mary^s annoyance, 
he restrained himself with a heroic effort, and 
did not say a syllable about it all that night. 

But this was a height of virtue which it was quite 
Impossible any merely mortal powers could keep 
up to. He began to make mysterious little 
broken speeches next day, and to stop short and 
to say, " My darling, I mustnH worry you/* and 
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to sigh like fumace, and to worry Mary to such 
an extremity that her diflSculty in keeping her 
temper and patience grew indescribable. And 
then^ when he had afflicted her in this way tili 
it was impossible to go any further — when he 
had betrayed it to her in every look^ in every 
Step, in every breath he drew — ^which was half 
a sigh — and in every restless movement he 
made; and when Mrs. Ochterlony, who conld 
not sleep for it, nor rest, nor get any relief 
from the torture, had two red lines round her 
eyes, and was all but out of her senses — ^the 
stream burst forth at last, and the Major spoke : 

" You remember, perhaps, Mary, what we were 
talking of the other day,'' he said, in an insidiously 
gentle way, one moming, early — when they had 
still the long, long day before them to be miser- 
able in. ^' I thought it very important, but per- 
haps you may have forgot — about old Sommerville 
who died?'' 

'' Forgot V said Mary. She feit it was Coming 
now, and was rather glad to have it over. "I 
don't know how I could forget, Hugh. What 
you said would have- made one recollect any- 
thing; but you cannot make old Sommerville 
come alive again, whatever you Ao" 

" My dear, I spoke to you about some — about 
a — ^paper,'' said the Major. '' Lüies — that is what 
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the Scotch call them — ^though, I daresay^ they're 
yery far from being poetry. Perhaps you haye 
found them, Mary?'' said Major Ochterlony, 
looking into her face in a pleading way^ as if 
he prayed her to answer yes. And it was with 
difScnlty that she kept as calm as she wished to 
do^ and answered without letting him see the 
agitation and excitement in her mind. 

*' I don't kiaow where I have put them, Hugh/' 
she said^ with a natural evasion^ and in a low 
Yoice. She did not acknowledge having looked 
for them, and having failed to find them j but in 
spite of herselfy she answered with a certain 
humiKty, as of a woman culpable. For, after 
all, it was her fault. 

" You don't know where you put them V said 
the Major, with rising horror. " Have you the 
least idea how important they are ? They may 
be the saving of you and of your children, and 
you don't know where you have put them ! Then 
it is aU as I feared,'' Major Ochterlony added, 
with a groan, '' and everything is lost/' 

'' What is lost ?" said Mary. '' You speak to 
me in riddles, Hugh. I know I put them some- 
where — ^I must have put them somewhere safe. 
They are, most likely, in my old desk at home, 
or in one of the drawers of the secretary," said 
Mary calmly, giving those local specifications 
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with a certainty which sie was far from feeling. 
As for the Major, he was arrested by the circum- 
stance which made her faint hope and supposition 
look somehow like truth. 

'' If I eould hope that that was the case,'^ he 
Said; " but it can^t be the case, Mary. You 
never were at home after we were married — ^you 
forget that. We went to Earlston for a day, and 
we went to your guardian's ; but never to Aunt 
Agatha. You are making a mistake, my dear ; 
and God bless me, to think of it, what would 
become of you if anything were to happen to me?'' 

'' I hope there is nothing going to happen to 
you; but I don't think in that case it would 
matter what became of me/^ said Mary in utter 
depression ; for by this time she was wom out. 

" You think so now, my love ; but you would 
be obliged to think otherwise/^ said Major Och- 
terlony. '' I hope Fm all right for many a year ; 
but a man can never teil. And the insurance, 
and pension, and everything — ^and Earlston, if 
my brother should leave it to us — all your ftiture, 
my darling. I think it will drive me distracted/' 
said the Major, '^ not a witness nor a proof left V^ 

Mary eould make no answer. She was quite 
overwhelmed by the images thus called before 
her ; for her part, the pension and the insurance 
money had no meaning to her ears; but it is 
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difficult not to put a certain faith in it when a 
man speaks in such a circumstantial way of 
things that can only happen after his death. 

" You have been talking to the doctor, and he 
has been putting things into your head/' sbe 
Said faintly. '^ It is cruel to torture me so. We 
know very well bow we were married^ and all 
about it^ and so do our friends^ and it is cruel to 
try to make me think of anything happening. 
There is nobody in the regiment so strong and 
well as you are," she continued, taking courage 
a little. She thought to herseif he looked^ as 
people say, the picture of health^ as he sat beside 
her, and she began to recover out of her pros- 
tration. As for spieen or liver, or any of those 
uncomfortable attributes, Major Ochterlony, up 
to this moment, had not known whether he pos- 
sessed them — which was a most re-assuring 
thought, naturally, for his anxious wife. 

'^Thank God/' said the Major, with a little 
solemnity. It was not that he had any presen- 
timent, or thought himself likely to die early^ 
but simply that he was in a pathetic way, and 
had a naif and innocent pleasure in deepening 
his effects ; and then he took to Walking about 
the room in his nervous manner. After a while 
he came to a dead stop before his wife, and took 
both her hands into his. 
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" Mary/' he said, '^ I know it's an idca that 
you don't like; but, for my peace of mind; 
suppose — just suppose for the sake of supposing 
— that I was to die now, and leave you without a 
Word to prove your claims. It would be ten 
times worse than death, Mary ; but I could die 
at peace if you would only make one little sacri- 
fice to my peace of mind/' 

" Oh, Hugh, don't kill me — ^you are not going 
to die/' was all Mary could say. 

*' No, my darling, not if I can help it ; but if 
it were only for my peace of mind. There's no 
härm in it that I can see. It's ridiculous, you 
knowj but that's all, Mary/' said the Major, 
looking anxiously in her face. '' Why, it is what 
hosts of people do every day. It is the easiest 
thing to do — a mere joke, for that matter. They 
will say, you know, that it is like Ochterlony, 
and a piece of his nonsense. I know how they 
talk ; but never mind. I know very well there 
is nothing eise that you would not do for my 
peace of mind. It will set your future above all 
casualties, and it will be all over in half an hour. 
For instance, Churchill says ^" 

'' You have spoken tö Mr. Churchill, too ?" 
said Mary, with a thrill of despair. 

" A man can never do any härm speaking to 
his clergyman, I hope, " the Major seid. 
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peevislily. " What do you mean by ioo ? 
I\e only mentioned it to Kirkman besides — I 
wanted his advice — and to Sorbette, to explain 
that bad beadache of yours. And they all tbink 
I am perfectly right/' 

Mary put ber bands up to ber face, and gave 
a low but bitter cry. Sbe said notbing more — ^not 
a syllable. Sbe bad already been dragged down 
witbout knowing it, and set low among all tbese 
people. Sbe wbo deserved notbing but bonour, 
wbo bad done notbing to be asbamed of, wbo 
was tbe same Madonna Mary wbom tbey bad 
all regarded as tbe " wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best/' By tbis time tbey bad all 
begun to discuss ber story, and to wonder if all 
had been quite rigbt at tbe beginning, and to say, 
" Poor Mary V Sbe knew it as well as if sbe 
bad beard tbe buzz of talk in tbose tbree 
bouses to wbieb ber busband bad confided bis 
difficulty. It was a borrible torture, if you 
will but tbink of it, for an innocent woman to 
bear. 

'' It is not like you to make sucb a fuss about 
so simple a tbing,'' said Major Ocbterlony. 
' You know very well it is not myself but you 
I am tbinking of ; tbat youmay bave everytbing 
in Order, and your fiiture provided for, wbatever 
may bappen. It may be absurd, you know; 
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but a woman nnistn^t mind being absurd to please 
her husband. We'U ask our friends to step 
over witb us to church in the morning, and in 
half an hour it will be all over. Don^t cover 
yonr face, Mary. It worries me not to see your 
face. God bless me, it is nothing to make such 
a fuss about/' said the Major, getting excited. 
''I would do a great deal more, any day, to 
please you.^^ 

'^ I would cut off my hand to please you,'' 
said Mary, with perhaps a momentary extrava- 
gance in the height of her passion. '^You 
know there is no sacrifice I would not make for 
you; but oh, Hugh, not this, not this,'' she 
said, with a sob that startled him — one of those 
sobs that tear and rend the breast they come 
from, and have no accompaniment of tears. 

His answer was to come up to her side, and 
take the face which she had been covering, be- 
tween his hands, and kiss it as if it had been a 
child^s. " My darling, it is only this that wül 
do me any good. It is for my peace of mind,^' 
he said, with all that tenderness and efiusion 
which made him the best of husbands. He was 
so loving to her that, even in the bittemess of 
the injury, it was hard for Mary to refuse to be 
soothed and soffcened. He had got his way, and 
his unbounded love and fondness surrounded her 
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with a kind of atmosphere of tender enthusiasm. 
He knew so well there was none like her, 
nobody fit to be put for a moment in compari- 
son with bis Mary ; and tbis was bow ber fate 
was fixed for ber^ and tbe crisis came to an 
end. 




CHAPTER IV. 

AM going with you, Mary/' said 
I Mrs. Eirkman^ Coming suddenly in 
upon the moming of the day which 
was to give peace to Major Ochter- 
Igny's mind, and cloud over with something like 
a shadow of shame (or at least slie thought so) 
his wife's fair matron fame. The ColonePs wife 
had put on her last white bonnet, which was not 
so fresh as it had been at the beginning of the 
season^ and white gloves which were also a little 
the worse for wear. To be sure the marriage 
was not like a real marriage, and nobody knew 
how the unwilling bride woidd think proper to 
dress. Mrs. Kirkman came in at a quicker pace 
than ordinary, with her hair hanging half out of 
curl on either side of her face, as was always the 
case. She was fair, but of a greyish complexion, 
with light blue eyes ä fleur de la Ute, which 
generally she kept half veiled within their lids 
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— a habit which was partictdarly aggravating 
to some of the livelier spirits. She came in 
hastily (for her), and found Mary seated dis- 
consolate, and doing nothing, vhich is, in snch 
a woman, one of the saddest signs of a mind 
disturbed. Mrs. Ochterlony sat, dropped down 
upon a chair, vith her hands listlessly clasped 
in her lap, and a hot flush npon her cheek. 
She was lost in a dreary contemplation of the 
sacrifice which was about to be exacted from 
her, and of the possible härm it might do. 
She was thinking of her children, what eflFect it 
might have on them — and she was thinking 
bitterly, that for good or evil she could not help 
it j that again^ as on many a previous occasion, 
her husband^s restless mind had carried the day 
over her calmer judgment, and that there was 
no way of changing it. To say that she con- 
sented with personal pain of the most acute kind, 
would not be to say all. She gave in, at the 
same time, with a foreboding utterly indistinct, 
and which she would not have given utterance 
to, yet which was strong enough to heighten into 
actual misery the pain and shame of her position. 
When Mrs. Kirkman came in, with her eyes fall 
of Observation, and making the keenest scrutiny 
from beneath the downcast lids, Mrs. Ochterlony 
was not in a position to hide her emotions. She 

VOL. I. E 
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was not crying, it is true, for tlie circumstances 
were too serious for crying; but it was not 
difficult to form an idea of her state of mind 
from her strangely listless attitude^ and the ex- 
pression of her face. 

" I have come to go with you/^ said Mrs. 
Kirkman. ^' I thought you would like to have 
4somebödy to conntenanee yon. It will make no 
«differenee to me, I assure you, Mary ; and both 
the Colonel and I think if there is any doubt, 
yon knowj that it is by far the wisest thing you 
could do. And I only hope " 

" Doubt ! " Said Mary, lighting up for the 
moment. ^' There is no more doubt than there 
is of all the marriages made in Scotland. The 
people who go there to be married are not 
married again afterwards that I ever heard 
of. There is no doubt whatever — none in the 
World. I beg your pardon. I am terribly 
vexed and annoyed, and I donH know what 
I am saying. To hear any one talk of 
doubt V 

" My dear Mary, we know nothing but what 
the Major has told us/^ said Mrs. Kirkman. " You 
may depend upon it he has reason for what he 
is doing; and I do hope you will see a higher 
Land in it all, and feel that you are being 
humbled for your good.^^ 
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" I wish you would teil me how it can be for 
my good/' said Mrs. Ochterlony, ''when even 
you, who oaght to know better, talk of doubt — 
you who bave known us all along from the 
very first. Hugh has taken it into bis head — 
that is the whole matter; and you, all of 
you, know, wben be takes a tbing into bis 
head " 

Sbe bad been burried on to say tbis, by tbe 
rusb of ber disturbed tbougbts ; but Mary was 
not a woman to complain of ber busband. Sbe 
came to a sudden standstill, and rose up, and 
looked at ber watcb. 

" It is about time to go," sbe said, " and I 
am sorry to give you tbe trouble of going witb 
me. It is not wortb wbile for so sbort a dis- 
tance; but, at least, don't say anytbing more 
about it, please/' 

Mrs. Kirkman bad already made tbe remark 
tbat Mary was not at all '' dressed/^ Sbe bad 
on ber brown muslin, wbicb was tbe plainest 
moming dress in ber possession, as everybody 
knew; and instead of going to ber room, to 
make berself a little nice, sbe took up ber 
bonnet, wbicb was on the table, and tied it 
on witbout even so mueb as looking into tbe 
glass. " I am quite ready,'^ sbe said, wben sbe 
bad made tbis simple addition to ber dress, and 
E 2 
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stood there, looking everything that was most 
unlike the Madonna of former days — fluslied 
and clouded over, with Knes in her forehead, and 
the comers of her mouth dropped, and her fair 
large serene beauty hidden beneath the thunder- 
cloud. And the Colonel's wife was very sorry to 
see her fiiend in such a state of mind^ as may be 
supposed. 

" My dear Mary/' Mrs. Kirkman said, taking 
her arm as they went out, and holding it fast. 
" I should much wish to see you in a better frame 
of mind. Man is only the instrument in our 
troubles. It must have been that Providence saw 
you stood in need of it, my dear. He knows 
best. It would not have been sent if it had not 
been for your good/' 

*' In that way, if I were to stand in the sun 
tili I got a sunstroke, it would still be for my 
good/' seid Mary, in her anger. '' You would 
say, it was God's fault, and not mine. But I 
know it is my fault; I ought to have stood 
out and resisted, and I have not had the 
strength ; and it is not for good, but evil. It is 
not God's fault, but ours. It can be for no- 
body's good/' 

But after this, she would not say any more. 
Not though Mrs. Kirkman was shocked at her 
way of speaking, and took great pains to impress 
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upon her that she must have been doing or 
thinking something whicli God punished by 
this meaus. "Your pride must have wanted 
bringing down, my dear; as we all do, Mary, 
both you and I" said the ColoneFs wife ; 
but then Mrs. Kirkman's bumility was well 
known. 

Thns tbey waJked togetber to the chapel, 
whither various wondering people, who could 
not understand wbat it meant, were straying. 
Major Ocbterlony bad meant to come for bis 
wife, but he was late, as he so often was, and 
met them only neax the chapel-door; and then 
he did something which sent the last pang of 
which it was capable to Mary^s heart, though it 
was only at a later period that she found it out. 
He found bis boy with the Hindoo nurse, and 
brought little Hugh in, Vildered and wondering. 
Mr. Churchill by this time had put bis surplice 
on, and all was ready. Colonel Kirkman had 
joined bis wife, and stood by her side behind the 
^' couple,^' fiirtively grasping bis grey moustache, 
and looking out of a corner of bis eyes at the 
stränge scene. Mrs. Kirkman, for her part, 
dropt her eyelids as usual, and looked down 
upon Mary kneeling at her feet, with a certain 
compassionate uncertainty, sorry that Mrs. Ocb- 
terlony did not see this trial to be for her good. 
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and at the same time wondering within herself 
whetlier it had all been perfectly right, or was 
not something more than a notion of the Major's. 
Farther back Miss Sorbette, who was with Annie 
Hesketh, was giving vent in a whisper to the 
same scntiments. 

'^ I am yery sorry for poor Mary ; but could 
it be all quite right before?'^ Miss Sorbette 
was saying. '' A man does not take fright like 
that for nothing. We women are silly, and 
take faneies; but when a man does it, you 
know '^ 

And it was with such an aecompaniment that 
Mary knelt down, not looking like a Madonna, 
at her husband^s side. As for the Major, an air 
of serenity had difi^ised itself over his handsome 
features. He knelt in quite an easy attitude, 
pleased with himself, and not displeased to be 
the centre of so interesting a group. Mary^s 
face was slightly averted from him, and was 
buming with the same flush of indignation as 
when Mrs. Kirkman foimd her in her own house. 
She had taken off her bonnet and thrown it 
down by her side ; and her hair was shining as 
if in anger and resistance to this fate, which, 
with dosed mouth, and clasped hands, and steady 
firont, she was submitting to, though it was 
almost as terrible as death. Such was the 
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curious scene upon which varioas subaltern 
members of societjr at the Station looked on 
with wondering ejres. And little Hugh Ocliter- 
lony stood near bis motber witb cbfldisb as- 
tonisbment^ and laid up tbe singular group in 
bis memory, witbout knowing very well wbat it 
meant; but tbat was a sentiment sbared by 
many persons mueb more enligbtened tban tbe 
poor little boy, wbo did not know bow mueb in- 
fluence tbis mysterious transaction migbt bave 
upon bis own fate. 

Tbe only otber special feature was tbat Mary, 
witb tbe Corners of ber moutb tumed down, and 
ber wbole soul wound up to obstinacy, would not 
call berself by any name but Mary Ocbterlony. 
Tbey persuaded ber, painfully, to put ber long 
disused maiden name upon tbe register, and kind 
Mr. Cburcbill sbut bis ears to it in tbe Service ; 
but yet it was a tbing tbat everybody remarked. 
"Wben all was over, nobody knew bow tbey were 
expected to bebave, wbetber to congratulate tbe 
pair, or wbetber to disappear and bold tbeir 
tongues, wbicb seemed in fact tbe wisest way. 
But no populär assembly ever takes tbe wisest 
way of working. Mr. Cburcbill was tbe first to 
decide tbe action of tbe party. He descended 
tbe altar steps, and sbook bands witb Mary, wba 
stood tying ber bonnet, witb still tbe comers of 
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her mouth tumed down, and that feverish flush 
on her cheeks. He was a good man, though not 
spiritually-minded in Mrs. Kirkman's opinion; 
and he feit the duty of softening and soothing 
his flock as much as that of teaching them, 
which is sometimes a great deal less difficult. 
He came and shook hands with her, gravely and 
kindly. 

" I donH see that I need congratulate you, 
Mrs. Ochterlony,^^ he said, " I don^t suppose it 
makes much difference ; but you know you always 
have all our best wishes/^ And he cast a glance 
over his audience, and reproved by that glance 
the question that was circulating among them. 
But to teil the truth, Mrs. Kirkman and Miss Sor- 
bette paid very little attention to Mr. ChurchiD^s 
looks. 

" My dear Mary, you have kept up very 
well, though I am sure it must have been try- 
ing,'^ Mrs. Kirkman said. " Once is bad enough ; 
but I am sure you will see a good end in it at 
the last.'' 

And while she spoke she allowed a kind of 
silent interrogation, from her half-veiled eyes, to 
steal over Mary, and investigate her from head 
to foot. Had it been all right before ? Might 
not this perhaps be in reality the first time, 
the once which was bad enough ? The question 
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crept over Mrs. Ochterlony, from the roots of 
her hair down to her feet, and examined her 
curiously to find a response. The answer was 
piain enough, and jret it was not piain to the 
ColonePs wife; for she knew that the heart is 
deceitfdl above all things^ and that where human 
nature is considered it is always safest to believe 
the worst. 

Miss Sorbette came forward too in her turn, 
with a grave face. " I am sure you must feel 
more comfortable after it^ and I am so glad you 
have had the moral conrage/' the doctor's sister 
said^ with a eertain solemnity. But perhaps it 
was Annie Hesketh^ in her innoeence, who was 
the worst of all. She advaneed timidly^ with 
her face in a blaze, like Mary's own, not know- 
ing where to look, and lost in ingenuons em- 
barrassment. 

*' Oh, dear Mrs. Ochterlony, I don't know 
what to say/' said Annie. " I am so sorry, and 
I hope you will always be very, very happy ; and 

mamma couldn^t come '^ Here she stopped 

Short, and looked up with candid eyes, that asked 
a hundred questions. And Mary's reply was 
addressed to her alone. 

" Teil your mamma, Annie, that I am glad 
she could not come,'' said the injured wife. " It 
was very kind of her.'' When she had said so 
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much, Mrs. Ochterlony turned round, and saw 
her boy standing by, looking at her. It was 
only then that she turned to the husband to 
whom she had just renewed her troth. She 
looked füll at him, with a look of Indignation 
and dismay. It was the last drop that made 
the cup run over ; but then, what was the good 
of saying any thing ? That final prick, however, 
brought her to herseif. She shook hands with 
all the people afterwards, as if they were dis- 
persing after an ordinary Service, and took little 
Hughes band and went home as if nothing had 
happened. She left the Major behind her, and 
took no notice of him, änd did not even, as 
young Askell remarked, offer a glass of wine to 
the assistants at the eeremony, but went home 
with her little boy, talking to him, as she did on 
Sundays going home firom ehurch ; and everybody 
stood and looked after her, as might have been 
expected. She knew they were looking after 
her, and saying ^' Poor Mary V and wondering 
after all if there must not have been a very 
serious cause for this re-marriage. Mary thought 
to herseif that she knew as well what they 
were saying as if she had been among them, 
and yet she was not entirely so correct in 
her ideas of whät was going on as she 
thought. 
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In the first place, she could not have imagined 
how a moment could undo all the fair years of un- 
blemished life which she had passed among them» 
She did not really believe that they would doubt 
her honour, although she herseif feit it douded; 
and at the same time she did not know the curious 
compromise between cruelty and kindness, which 
is all that their Christian feelings can effect in 
many commonplace minds, yet which is a great 
deal when one comes to think of it. Mrs. Kirk- 
man^ arguing &om the foundation of the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart, had gradually 
reasoned herseif into the belief that Mary had 
deceived her, and had never been truly an honour- 
able wife; but notwithstanding this cpnclusion, 
which in the abstract would have made her cast 
off the culprit with utter disdain, the ColonePs 
wife pansed, and was moved, almost in spite of 
herseif, by the spirit of that faith which she so 
often wrapped up and smothered in disguising 
talk. She did not believe in Mary ; bnt she did, 
in a wordy, defective way, in Hirn who was the 
son of a woman, and who came not to condemn ; 
and she could not find it in her heart to cast off 
the sinner. Perhaps if Mrs. Ochterlony had 
known this divine reason for her friend's charity^ 
it would have Struck a deeper blow than any 
other indignity to which she had been subjected. 
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In all her bitter thoughts, it never oeeurred to 
her that her neighbour stood by her as thinking 
of those Marys who once wept at the Saviour's 
feet. Heaven help the poor Madonna^ whom all 
the World had heretofore honoured ! In all her 
thoughts she never went so far as that. 

The ladies waited a little, and sent away Annie 
Hesketh, who was too yonng for scenes of this 
sort^ though her mamma was so imprudent^ and 
themselves laid hold of Mr. Churchill, when the 
other gentlemen had dispersed. Mr. Churchill 
was one of those mild missionaries who tum one's 
thoughts involuntarily to that much-abused, yet 
not altogether despicable institution of a celibate 
clergy. He was far from being celibate, poor 
man ! He, or at least his wife, had such a suc- 
cession of babies as no man could number. They 
had children at " home " in genteel asylums for 
the sons and daughters of the clergy, and they 
had children in the airiest costume at the Station, 
whom people were kind to, and who were waiting 
their chance of being sent "home'^ too; and 
withal, there were always more arriving, whom 
their poor papa received with a mild despair. 
For his part, he was not one of the happy men 
who held appointments under the beneficent rule 
of the Company, nor was he a regimental chap- 
lain. He was one of that hapless band who are 
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always "doing duty'' for other and better-off 
people. He was almost too old now (though he 
was not old)^ and too much hampered and over- 
laid by children, to have much hope of anything 
better than " doing duty^^ all the rest of bis life ; 
and the condition of Mrs. Churchill^ who had 
generally need of neighbourly help, and of the 
children, who were chiefly clothed — such cloth- 
ing as it was — ^by the bounty of the Colonel's 
and Majores and Captain's wives, somehow seemed 
to give these ladies the upper band of their tem- 
porary pastor. He managed well enough among 
the men^ who respected bis goodness^ and recog- 
nised bim to be a gentleman^ notwithstanding bis 
poverty; but he stood in terror of the women, 
who were more disposed to interfere, and who 
were kind to bis family and patronized himself. 
He tried hard on this occasion, as on many others, 
to escape^ but he was hemmed in, and no outlet 
was left him. If he had been a celibate brother, 
there can be little doubt it would have been he 
who would have had the upper band ; but with all 
bis family burdens and social obligations, the 
despotism of the ladies of bis flock came hard 
upon the poor clergyman ; all the more that, poor 
though he was, and accustomed to humiliations, 
he had not leamed yet to dispense with the 
luxury of feelings and delicacies of bis own. 
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" Mr. Churchill, do give us your advice," said 
Miss Sorbette, who was first. ^^ Do teil us what 
all this means ? They surely must have told you 
at least the rights of it. Do you think they 
have really never been married all this time? 
Goodness gracious me ! to think of us all receiv- 
ing her, and petting her, and calUng her Madonna, 
and all that, if this should be true ! Do you 
think '' 

^^ I don^t think anything but what Major 
Oehterlony told me,'^ said Mr. Churchill, with a 
little emphasis. " I have not the least doubt he 
told me the truth. The witnesses of their marriage 
are dead, and that wretched place at Gretna was 
burnt down, and he is a&aid that his wife would 
have no means of proving her marriage in case 
anything happened to him. I don^t know what 
reason there can be to suppose that Major Oeh- 
terlony, who is a Christian and a gentleman, said 
anything that was not true.^' 

'^ My dear Mr. Churchill,^^ said Mrs. Kirkman, 
with a sigh, ^^ you are so charitable. If one could 
but hope that the poor dear Major was a true 
Christian, as you say. But one has no evidence of 
any vital change in his case. And, dear Mary ! — 
I have made up my mind for one thing, that it 
shall make no difference to me. Other people 
can do as they like, but so far as I am concemed. 
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I can but think of our Divine Example/' said the 
ColoneFs wife. It was a real sentiment^ and she 
meant well^ and was actually thinking as well as 
talking of that Divine Example ; but still some- 
how the words made the blood run cold in the poor 
priest's veins, 

'^ What can you mean^ Mrs. Kirkman ?'^ 
be said. *^ Mrs. Ocbterlony is as she always 
was, a person wbom we all may be proud to 
know." 

'^ Yes, jes" said Miss Sorbette, who interrupted 
them both without any eeremony ; " but that is 
not wbat I am asking. As for bis speaking tbe 
trutb as a Christian and a gentleman, I don^t give 
mucb weight to that. If he has been deceiving 
US for all these years, you may be sure he would 
not stick at a fib to end off with. What is one 
to do ? I don't believe it can have ever been a 
good marriage, for my part.^' 

This was the issue to which she had come by 
dint of thinking it over and discussing it; 
although the doctor's sister, like the ColoneFs 
wife, had got up that moming with the impres- 
sion that Major Ochterlony's fidgets had finally 
driven him out of his senses, and that Mary was 
the most ill-used woman in the world. 

'^ And I believe exactly the contrary,'^ said the 
clergyman, with some heat. "I believe in an 
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honourable man and a pure-minded woman. I 
had rather give up work altogether than reject 
such an obvious truth." 

^' Ah, Mr. Churchill/' Mrs. Kirkman said again, 
"we must not rest in these vain appearances. 
We are all vile creatures, and the heart is deceit- 
ful above all things. I do fear that you are 
taking too charitable a view/' 

^^Yes,^ said Mr. Churchill, but perhaps he 
made a different application of the words ; '^ I 
believe that about the heart ; but then it shows 
its wickedness generally in a sort of appropriate, 
individual way. I daresay they have their thoms 
in the flesh, like the rest ; but it is not falsehood 
and wantonness that are their besetting sins/' 
said the poor man, with a plainness of speech 
which put his hearers to the blush. 

" Goodness gracious ! remember that you are 
talking to ladies, Mr. Churchill/' Miss Sorbette 
said, and put down her veil. It was not a fact 
he was very likely to forget ; and then he put on 
his hat as they left the chapel, and hoped he was 
now free to go upon his way. 

^' Stop a minute, please/' said Miss Sorbette. 
^^ I should like to know what course of action is 
going to be decided on. I am very sorry for 
Mary, but so long as her character remains under 
this doubt '' 
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^' It shall make no difference to me" said Mrs. 
Kirkman. " I don't pretend to regulate any- 
body^s actions^ Sabina; but when one thinks of 
Mary of Bethany ! She may have done wrong, 
but I hope this occurrence will be blessed to her 
soul. I feit sure sbe wanted something to bring 
her low, and make her feel her need," the ColoneFs 
wife added, with solemnity ; *^ and it is such a 
lesson for us all. In other circumstances, the 
same thing might have happened to you or me/' 

'^It could never have happened to me/' said 
Miss Sorbette, with sudden wrath ; which was a 
fortuuate diversion for Mr. Churchill. This was 
how her friends discussed her after Mary had 
gone away from her second wedding; and per- 
haps they were harder upon her than she had 
supposed even in her secret thoughts. 
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CHAPTER V. 




l UT the worst of all to Mrs. Ochter- 
lony was that little Hugh had been 
there — Hugh, who was six years 
old, and so intelligent for his age. 
The child was very anxious to know what it 
meant, and why she knelt by his father^s side 
while all the other people were standing. Was 
it something particnlar they were praying for, 
which Mrs. Kirkman and the rest did not want ? 
Mary satisfied him as she best could, and by-and- 
by he forgot, and began to play with his little 
brother as nsual ; but his mother knew that so 
stränge a scene could not fail to leave some im- 
pression. She sat by herseif that long day, 
avoiding her husband for perhaps the first time 
in her life, and imagining a hundred possibilities 
to herseif. It seemed to her as if everybody who 
ever heard of her heneeforth must hear of this, 
and as if she must go through the world with a 
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continual doubt upon her ; and Mary's weakness 
was to prize fair reputation and spotless honour 
above everything in the world. Perhaps Mrs. 
Kirkman was not so far wrong after all^ and 
there was a higher meaning in the unlooked-for 
blow that thus Struck her at her tenderest point ; 
but that was an idea she could not reeeive. She 
conld not think that God had anything to do 
with her husband^s foolish restlessness^ and her 
own impatient Submission. It was a great deal 
more like a malieious devil^s work, than anything 
a beneficent providence could have arranged. 
This way of thinking was far jBrom bringing Mary 
any consolation or solace^ but still there was a 
certain reasonableness in her thoughts. And 
then an indistinct foreboding of härm to her 
children, she did not know what, or how to be 
brought about^ weighed upon Mary^s mind. She 
kept looking at them as ihey played beside her, 
and thinking how, in the far future, the meaning 
of that scene he had been a witness to might 
flash into Hughes mind when he was a man, and 
throw a bewildering doubt upon his mother's 
name, which perhaps she might not be living to 
clear up ; and these ideas stung her like a nest 
of serpents, each waking up and darting its venom 
to her heart at a separate moment. She had been 
very sad and very sorry many a time before in 
p 2 
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her life, — she had tasted all the usual sufferings 
of humanity ; and yet she had never been what 
may be called unhappy, tortirred from within and 
without, dissatisfied with herseif and everything 
about her. Major Ochterlony was in every sense 
of the word a good husband, and he had been 
Mary^s support and true companion in all her 
previous troubles. He might be absurd now and 
then, but he never was anything but kind and 
tender and sympathetic^ as was the nature of the 
man. But the special feature of this misfortune 
was that it irritated and set her in arms against 
him, that it separated her from her dosest friend 
and all her friends, and that it made even the 
sight and thought of her children, a pain to her 
among all her other pains. 

This was the wretched way in which Mary 
spent the day of her second wedding» Natu- 
rally. Major Ochterlony brought people in with 
him to lunch (probably it should be written 
tiffin, but our readers will accept the generic 
word), and was himself in the gayest spirits, 
and insisted upon Champagne, though he knew 
they could not aflford it. " We ate our real 
wedding breakfast all by ourselves in that villan- 
ous little place at Gretna,'^ he said, with a 
boy^s enthusiasm, ^^and had trout out of the 
Solway : don^t you recollect, Mary ? Such trout ! 
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What a couple of happy young fook we were; 
and if every Gretna Green marriage tumed out 
like mine V the Major added^ looking at his wife 
with beaming eyes. She had been terribly 
wounded by his band, and was suflfering secret 
torture, and was füll of the Irritation of pain ; 
and yet she could not so steel her heart as not to 
feel a momentary softening at sight of the love 
and content in his eyes. But thongh he loved 
her he had sacrifieed all her seruples^ and thrown 
a shadow upon her honour, and filled her heart 
with bitterness^ to satisfy an unreasonable fancy 
of his own, and give peace, as he said, to 
his mind. All this was very natural^ but in 
the pain of the moment it seemed almost ineon- 
eeivable to Mary, who was obliged to eonceal her 
mortification and suffering, and minister to her 
guests as she was wont to do, without making 
any show of the shadow that she feit to have 
fallen upon her life. 

It was, however, tacitly agreed by the ladies 
of the Station to make no difference, according to 
the example of the ColonePs wife. Mrs. Kirkman 
had resolved upon that charitable course from 
the highest motives, but the others were perhaps 
less elevated in their principles of conduct. Mrs. 
Hesketh, who was qxdte a worldly-minded woman, 
concluded that it would be absurd for one to 
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take any step unless they all did, and that on 
the whole, whatever were the rights of it, Mary 
could be no worse than she had been for all the 
long time they had known her. As for Miss 
Sorbette, who was strong-minded, she was dis- 
posed to eonsider that the moral courage the 
Ochterlonys had displayed in putting an end to 
an nnsatisfactory state of aflPairs merited public 
appreeiation. Little Mrs. Askell, for her part, 
rushed headlong as soon as she heard of it, which 
fortunately was not until it was all over, to see 
her suffering protectress. Perhaps it was at that 
moment, for the first time, that the ensign's wife 
feit the full benefit of being a married lady, able 
to stand up for her friend and stretch a small 
wing of ehampionship over her. She rushed into 
Mrs. Ochterlony's presenee and arins like a little 
tempest, and eried and sobbed and uttered inar- 
ticulate exclamations on her fiiend's Shoulder, to 
Mary's great surprise, who thought something 
had happened to her. Fortunately the little 
eighteen-year-old matron, after the first incohe- 
rence was over, began to find out that Mrs. 
Oehterlony looked the same as ever, and that 
nothing tragical could have happened, and so 
restrained the offer of her own countenance and 
Support, which would have been more humbling 
to Mary than all the desertion in the world. 
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^'What ia the matter^ my dear?'' said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, who had regained her serene looks, 
though not her composed mind; and little Irish 
Emma^ looking at her, was Struck with such a 
sense of her own absurdity and temerity and 
ridiculous pretensions, that she very nearly broke 
down again. 

" Fve been quarrelling with Charlie/' the 
quick-witted girl said, with the best grace she 
conld, and added in her mind a secret clause to 
soften down the fiction, — ^^he is so.aggravating; 
and when I saw my Madonna looking so sweet 
and so still ^' 

" Hush V said Mary '^ there was no need for 
crying about that — nor for telling fibs either/' 
she added, with a smile that went to the heart 
of the ensign's wife. " You see there is nothing 
the matter with me,'' Mrs. Ochterlony added; 
but notwithstanding her perfect composure it 
was in a harder tone. 

*'I never expected anything eise,'' said the 
impetuous little woman; "as if any nonsense 
could do any härm to you ! And I love the 
Major, and I always have stood up for him ; but 
oh, I should just like for once to box his ears." 

^^ Hush !" said Mary again ; and then the 
need she had of sympathy prompted her for one 
moment to descend to the level of the little girl 
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beside her, who was all sympathy and no criticism, 
which Mary knew to be a kind of friendship 
wonderfiilly uncommon in this world. '^ It did 
me no härm," she said, feeling a certain relief in 
dropping her reserve, and making visible the one 
thing of which they were both thinking, and 
which had no need of being identified by name. 
"It did me no härm, and it pleased him. I 
donH deny that it hurt at the time,^' Mary added 
after a little pause, with a smile ; " but that is 
all over now, You do not need to cry over me, 
my dear/' 

" I — cry over you,'' cried the prevaricating 
Emma, " as if such a thing had ever come into 
my head ; but I did feel glad I was a married 
lady,'' the little thing added ; and then saw her 
mistake, and blushed and faltered and did not 
know what to say next. Mrs. Ochterlony knew 
very well what her young visitor meant, but she 
took no notice, as was the wisest way. She had 
steeled herseif to all the consequences by this 
time, and knew she must accustom herseif to 
such allusions and to take no notice of them. 
But it was hard upon her, who had been so good 
to the child, to think that little Emma was glad 
she was a married lady, and could in her turn 
give a certain countenance. All these sharp, 
secret, unseen arrows went direct to Mary's heart. 
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But on the whole the regiment kept its word 
and made no difference. Mrs. Karkman called 
every Wednesday and took Mary with her to the 
prayer-meeting which she held among the soldiers' 
wives, and where she said she was having much 
precious fruit ; and was never weary of represent- 
ing to her eompanion that she had need of being 
brought down and humbled, and that for her 
part she would rejoice in anything which would 
bring her dear Mary to a more serious way of 
thinkingj which was an expression of feeling 
perfectly genuine on Mrs. Kirkman's part, 
though at the same time she feit more and more 
convinced that Mrs. Ochterlony had been deceiv- 
ing her, and was not by any means an innocent 
sufferer. The ColoneFs wife was quite sincere in 
both these beliefs, though it would be hard to 
say how she reconciled them to each other ; but 
then a woman is not bound to be lo^cal, whether 
she belongs to the High or Low Church, At 
the same time she brought Mary sermons to 
read, with passages marked, which were adapted 
for both these states of feeling, — some consoling 
the righteous who were chastened because they 
were beloved, and some exhorting the sinners who 
had been long callous and now were beginning 
to awaken to a sense of their sins. Perhaps 
Mary, who was not very discriminating in point 
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of sermon-books, read both with equal innocence, 
not seeing their special application : but she 
coTild scarcely be so blind when her friend dis- 
coursed at the Mothers' Meeting upon the Scrip- 
ture Marys, and upon her who wept at the 
Saviour's feet. Mrs. Ochterlony understood 
then, and never forgot afterwards, that it was 
that Mary with whom, in the mind of one of her 
most intimate associates, she had come to be 
identified. Not the Mary blessed among women, 
the type of motherhood and purity, but the other 
Mary, who was forgiven much because she had 
much loved. That night she went home with a 
swelling heart, wondering over the great injustice 
of human ways and dealings, and crying within 
herseif to the Great Speetator who knew all 
against the evil thoughts of her neighbours. 
Was that what they all believed of her, all these 
women ? and yet she had done nothing to deserve 
it, not so much as by a light look, or thought, or 
Word ; and it was not as if she could defend her- 
seif, or convince them of their cruelty : for nobody 
accused her, nobody reproached her — ^her friends, 
as they all said, made no difference. This was 
the sudden cloud that came over Mary in the 
very fairest and best moment of her life. 

But as for the Major, he knew nothing about 
all that. It had been done for his peace of mind. 
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and until the next thing occurred to worry liim 
he was radiant with good-humour and satisfaction. 
If he saw at any time a cloud on his wife's face, 
he thought it was because of that approaching 
necessity which took the pleasure out of every- 
thing even to himself, for the moment, when he 
thought of it — the necessity of sending Hugh 
" home/^ '^ We shall still have Islay for a few 
years at least, my darling/' he would say, in his 
affectionate way ; " and then the baby/' — for 
there was a baby, which had come some time 
after the event which we have just narrated. 
That too must have had something to do, no 
doubt, with Mary's low spirits. " He'll get 
along famously with Aunt Agatha, and get spoiled, 
that fellow will,'' the Major said ; " and as for 
Islay, we'll make a man of him/' And except 
at those moments, when, as we have just said, 
the thoughts of his little Hugh's approaching 
departure Struck him. Major Ochterlony was as 
happy and light-hearted as a man who is very 
well off in all his domestic concems, and getting 
on in his profession, and who has a pleasant 
consciousness of doing his duty to all men and a 
greatfiil sense of the mercies of God, should be, 
and naturally is. When two people are yoked 
for life together, there is generally one of the 
two who bears the bürden, while the other takes 
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things easy. Sometimes it is the husband^ as is 
fit and right, who has the heavy weight on lis 
Shoulders ; but sometimes^ and oftener than 
people think, it is the wife. And perhaps this 
was why Major Oehterlony was so frisky in his 
harness^ and Madonna Mary feit her serenity 
fall into sadness^ and was conscious of going on 
very slowly and heavily npon the way of life. 
Not that he was to blame, who was now, as 
always, the best husband in the regiment, or even 
in the world. Mary would not for all his fidgets, 
not for any reward, have ehanged him against 
Colonel Kirkman with his fishy eye, nor against 
Captain Hesketh^s joUy countenance, nor for 
anybody eise within her ränge of vision. He 
was very far from perfect, and in ntter innoeence 
had given her a wound which throbbed and bled 
daily whichever way she tumed herseif, and 
which she would never cease to feel all her life ; 
but still at the same time he stood alone in the 
World, so fax as Mary^s heart was concemed : for 
true love is, of all things on earth, the most 
pertinaeious and unreasonable, let the philosophers 
say what they will. 

And then the baby, for his part, was not like 
what the other babies had been; he was not a 
great fellow, like Hugh and Islay; but puny 
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and pitiAil and weakly^ — a little selfish sonl that 
would leave his mother no rest. She had beeu 
content to leave the other boys to Providence 
and Natnre, tending them tenderly, wholesomely, 
and not too much^ and hoping to make men of 
them some day; but with this baby Mary feil 
to dreaming^ wondering often as he lay in her 
lap what his fature would be. She used to ask 
herseif nnconseiously, without knowing why, 
what his influence might be on the lives of his 
brothers, who were like and yet so nnlike him : 
though when she roused up she rebuked herseif, 
and thought how much more reasonable it would 
be to speculate upon Hugh's influence, who was 
the eldest, or even upon Islay, who had the 
longest head in the regiment, and looked as if 
he meant to make some use of it one day. To 
think of the influence of little weakly Wilfrid 
Coming to be of any permanent importance in 
the lives of those two strong fellows seemed 
absurd enough; and yet it was an idea which 
would come back to her, when she thought 
without thinking, and escaped as it were into a 
spontaneous state of mind. The name even 
was a weak-minded sort of name, and did not 
please Mary; and all sorts of stränge fandes 
came into her head as she sat with the pitiful 
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little peevish baby, who insisted upon haying all 
her attention^ lyuig awake and &actious upon 
her wearied knee. 

Thus it was that the first important scene of 
her history came to an end, with thoms which 
she never dreamed of planted in Mrs. Ochter- 
lony^s way, and a still greater and more un- 
thought-of cloud rising slowly upon the broken 
serenity of her life. 




CHAPTER VI. 

^ VERYTHING however went on well 
enough at the Station for some time 
after the great oceurrence which 
counted for so much in Mrs. Ochter- 
lonjr's history ; and the Major was very peaeeable^ 
for him, and nothing but trifling matters being in 
his way to move hün, had fewer fidgets than usual. 
To be sure he was put out now and then by some- 
thing the Coloi\el said or did, or by Hesketh^s 
well-oflF-ness, which had come to the length of a 
moral peculiarity, and was trying to a man ; but 
these little disturbances fizzed themselves out^ and 
got done with without troubling anybody much. 
There was a lull, and most people were surprised 
at it, and disposed to think that something must 
be the matter with the Major; but there was 
nothing the matter. Probably it occurred to 
him now and then that his last great fidget had 
rather gone a step too far— but this is mere con- 
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jecture, for he certainly never said so. And 
then, after a while, he began to play, as it were, 
with the next grand object of uneasiness which 
was to distract his existence. This was the 
sending ^^ home^' of little Hugh. It was not that 
he did not feel to the utmost the blank this 
event would cause in the house, and the dreadful 
tug at his heart, and the diflFerence it would 
make to Mary. But at the same time it was a 
thing that had to be done, and Major Ochterlony 
hoped his feelings would never make him fail in 
his duty. He used to feel HugVs head if it was 
hot^ and look at his tongue at all sorts of 
untimely moments, which Mary knew meant 
nothing, but yet which made her thrill and 
tremble to her heart ; and then he would shake 
his own head and look sad. ^^ I woidd give him 
a little quinine, my dear/^ he would say; and 
then Mary, out of her very alarm and pain> 
would tum upon him. 

'^Why should I give him quinine? It is 
time enough when he shows signs of wanting it. 
The child is quite well, Hugh.^' But there was 
a certain quiver in Mrs. Ochterlony^s voice 
which the Major could not and did not mis- 
take. 

" Oh yes, he is quite well,^^ he would reply *, 
'^come and let me feel if you have any 
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on your bones^ old fellow. He is awfully thin, 
Mary. I don't think he wotdd weigh half so 
much as he did a year ago if you were to try. 
I don^t want to alarm you, my dear; but we 
must do it sooner or later, and in a thing that 
is so important for the ehUd, we must not think 
of ourselves/^ said Major Ochterlony; and then 
again he laid his hand with that doubting, expe- 
rimenting look upon the boy's brow, to feel '^ if 
there was any fever/' as he said. 

" He is quite well/' said Mary, who feit 
as if she were going distracted while this pan- 
tomime went on. " You do frighten me, though 
you don't mean it; but I know he is quite 
well.'' 

*^ Oh yes/' said Major Ochterlony, with a sigh ; 
and he kissed his little boy solemnly, and set 
him down as if things were in a very bad way ; 
" he is quite well. But I have seen when five 
or six hours have changed aU that/' he added 
with a still more profound sigh, and got up as if 
he could not bear fiirther eonsideration of the 
subjeet, and went out and stroUed into some- 
body's quarters, where Mary did not see how 
lighthearted he was half-an-hour after, quite 
naturally, because he had poured out his uneasi- 
ness, and a little more, and got quite rid of it, 
leaving her with the arrow sticking in her heart. 

VOL. I. G 
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No wonder that Mrs. Kirkman, who came in as 
the Major T^ent out^ said tliat eren a veiy expe- 
rienced Christian ifould have fonnd it trying. 
As for Mary, when she woke np in the middle 
of the night, which little peevish Wilfirid gave 
her plenty of occasion to do, she nsed to steal off 
as soon as she had quieted that baby-tyrant, and 
look at her eldest boy in his little bed, aad put 
her soft hand on his head, and stoop over him to 
listen to his breathing. Änd sometimes she 
perauadcd herseif that his forehead was hat, 
which it was quite likely to be, and got no more 
flleep that night ; though as for the Major, he 
was a eapital sleeper. And then somehow it was 
not so easy as it had been to eonclude that it 
was only his way ; for after his way had once 
brought about such consequences as in that re- 
marriage which Mary fdt a positive physical 
pain in remembering, it was no longer to be 
taken lightly. The consequence was, that Mrs. 
Ochterlony wonnd herseif np, and summoned 
all her conrage, and wrote to Annt Agatha, 
though she thought it best, until she had an 
answer, to say nothing about it ; and she began 
to look over all little Hugh's wardrobe, to make 
and mend, and consider within herseif what 
warm things she could get him for the termina- 
tion of that inevitable voyage, and to think what 
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might happen before she had these litüe things 
of his in her care again — how they would wear 
out and be replenished, and bis motber bave no 
band in it — ^and bow be wonld get on witbout 
ber. Sbe used to make pictures of tbe little 
forlom fellow on sbipboard^ and bow be would 
cry bimself to sleep, tili tbe tears came dropping 
on ber needle and rusted it ; and tben would try 
to tbink bow good Aunt Agatba would be to 
bim, but was not to say eomforted by tbat — ^not 
so mucb as sbe ougbt to bave been. Tbere was 
notbing in tbe least remarkable in all tbis, but 
only wbat a great many people bave to go 
tbrougb, and wbat Mrs. Ocbterlony no doubt 
would go tbrougb witb courage wben tbe inevi- 
table moment came. It was tbe looking for- 
ward to and rebearsing it, and tbe Majores awfol 
suggestions, and tbe constant dread of feeling 
little HugVs bead bot, or bis tongue wbite, and 
tbinking it was ber fault — ^tbis was wbat made it 
so bard upon Mary; tbougb Major Ocbterlony 
never meant to alarm ber, as anybody migbt 
see. 

" I tbink be sbould certainly go bome/' Mrs. 
Kirkman said. '^ It is a trial, but it is one of 
tbe trials tbat will work for good. I don't like 
to blame you, Mary, but I bave always tbougbt 
your cbildren were a temptation to you; ob, 
o 2 
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take care ! — ^if you were to make idols of 
them '' 

'^I dou^t make idols of them/' said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, hastily; and then she added, with 
an eflPort of self-control which stopped even the 
rising colour on her cheek, '^ You know I donH 
agree with you about these things/' She did 
not agree with Mrs. Kirkman; and yet to teil 
the tmth, where so much is eoncemed, it is a 
little hard for a woman, however convinced she 
may be of God's goodness, not to fail in her 
faith and leam to think that, after all, the 
opinion which would make an end of her best 
hopes and her surest confidence may be true. 

" I know you donH agree with me,'' said the 
ColoneFs wife, sitting down with a sigh. " Oh, 
Mary, if you only knew how much I would give 
to see you taking these things to heart — ^to see 
you not almost, but altogether such as I am,'' 
she added, with solemn pathos. ^^ If you would 
but remember that these blessings are only lent 
US — that we don't know what day or hour they 
may be taken back again ^' 

All this Mary listened to with a rising of 
nature in her heart against it, and yet with 
that wavering behind, — ^What if it might be 
true? 

^^Don't speak to me so/' she said. ^^You 
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always inake me think that something is going 
to happen. As if God grudged us our little hap« 
piness. Don't talk of lending and taking back 
again. If He is not a cheerful giver, who can 
be ?^' For she was carried away by her feelings, 
and was not qnite sure wbat she was saying — 
and at tbe same time^ it comes so mucli easier to 
human nature to tbink that God grudges and 
takes back again^ and is not a cbeerful giver. 
As for Mrs. Kirkman^ sbe thonght it sinful so 
mncb as to imagine anytbing of tbe kind. 

^' It grieves me to bear you speak in tbat loose 
sort of latitudinarian way/^ she said; "ob, my 
dear Mary, if you coidd only see how mucb 
need you have to be brougbt low. When one 
cross is not enougb, another comes — and I feel 
that you are not going to be let alone. This 
trial, if you take it in a right spirit, may have 
tbe most blessed consequences. It must be to 
keep you from making an idol of him, my dear 
— ^for if he takes up your heart from better 
things ^^ 

What could Mary say ? She stopped in her 
work to give her hands an impatient wring toge* 
ther, by way of expressing somehow in secret to 
herseif tbe impatience with wbicb she listened. 
Yet perhaps, after all, it might be true. Perhaps 
God was not such a Father as He, tbe supreme 
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and all-loving, whom her own motherhood 
shadowed forth in Mary^s heart, but such a one 
as those old pedant fathers, who took away 
pleasures and reclaimed gifts^ for discipline's 
sake. Perhaps — ^for when a heart has everything 
most dear to it at stake^ it has such a miserable 
inclination to beKeve the worst of Hirn who 
leaves his explanation to the end, — Mary thought 
perhaps it might be true, and that God her 
Father might be lying in wait for her somewhere 
to crush her to the ground for having too much 
pleasure in his gift, — ^which was the state of 
mind which her friend, who was at the bottom 
of her heart a good woman^ would have liked to 
bring about. 

^^ I think it is simply because we are in 
India/' said Mrs. Ochterlony, recovering herseif; 
" it is one of the conditions of onr lot. It is a 
very hard condition, but of course we have to 
bear it. I think, for my part, that God, instead 
of doing it to punish me, is sorry for me, and 
that He would mend it and spare us if something 
eise did not make it necessary. But perhaps it 
is you who are right/' she added, faltering again, 
and wondering if it was wrong to believe that 
God, in a wonderful supreme way, must be 
acting, somehow as in a blind ineflFective way, 
she, a mother, would do to her children. But 
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liappily her companion was not aware of that 
profane thought. And then^ Mrs. Hesketh had 
come in, who looked at the question from entirely 
a different point of view. 

" We have all got to do it, yon know/^ said 
that comfortable woman, '^whether we idolize 
them or not. I don^t see what that has to do 
with it; but then I never do imderstand y<m, 
The great thing is, if you have somebody nice to 
send them to. One^s mother is a great comfort 
for that ; but then, there is one^s husband's 
fiiends to think abont. I am not sure, for my 
own paxt, that a good school is not the best. 
That can^t oflfend anybody, you know; neither 
your own people, nor his ; and then they can go 
all round in the holidays. Mine have all got on 
famously,^^ said Mrs. Hesketh ; and nobody who 
looked at her could have thought anything eise. 
Though, indeed, Mrs. Hesketh's well-off-ness was 
not nearly so disagreeable or offensive to other 
people as her husband's, who had his balance at 
his banker^s written on his face j whereas in her 
caae it was only evident that she was on the best 
of terms with her miUiner and her jeweller, and 
all her tradespeople, and never had any trouble 
with her biUs. Mary sat between the woman 
who had no children, and who thought she made 
idols of her boys — and the woman who had 
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quantities of children, and saw no reason why 
anybody should be much put out of their way 
about tbem ; and neither the one nor the other 
knew what she meant^ any more than she per- 
haps knew exactly what they meant, though, as 
was natural^ that latter idea did not much strike 
her. And the sole strengthening which Mrs. 
Ochterlony drew from this talk was a resolution 
never to say anything more about it ; to keep 
what she was thinking of to herseif, and shut 
another door in her heart, which, after all, is a 
process which has to be pretty often repeated as 
one goes through the world. 

^^ But Mary has no friends — ^no female friends, 
poor thing. It is so sad for a girl when that 
happens, and accounts for so many things/^ the 
ColoneFs wife said, dropping the lids over her 
eyes, and with an imperceptible shake of her 
head, which brought the little chapel and the 
scene of her second marriage in a moment before 
Mary^s indignant eyes; "but there is one good 
even in that, for it gives greater ground for 
faith; when we have nothing and nobody to 
cling to " 

*^We were talking of the children/' Mrs. 
Hesketh broke in calmly. *^If I were you I 
should keep Hugh until Islay was old enough to 
go with him. They are such companions to 
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each other, you know, and two cliildren don^t 
cost mach more than one. K I were you, Mary^ 
I woTild send the two together. I always did it 
with mine. And I am sure you have some- 
body that will take care of them; one always 
has somebody in one^s eye ; and as for female 
fiiends '^ 

Mary stopped short the profanity whicb doubt- 
less her comfortable visitor was about to ntter on 
this subject. '^ I have nothing but female friends/' 
Said, with a natural touch of sharpness in her 
voice. '^ I have an aunt and a sister who are 
my nearest relatives — and it is there Hugh is 
going/^ for the prick of ofience had been good 
for her nerves, and strung them up. 

" Then I can't see what you have to be anxious 
about/' Said Mrs. Hesketh ; " some people always 
make a fiiss about things happening to children; 
why should anything happen to them ? mine have 
had everything, I think, that children can have, 
and never been a bit the worse ; and though it 
makes one uncomfortable at the time to think of 
their being ill, and so far away if anything should 
happen, still, if you know they are in good hands, 

and that everything is done that can be done 

And then, one never hears tili the worst is over,'' 
Said the well-off woman, drawing her lace shawl 
round her. '^Good-by, Mary, and don't fret; 
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there is nothing that is not made worse by fret- 
ting about it ; I never do, for my part/' 

Mrs. Kirkman threw a glance of pathetic im- 
port out of the comers of her down-dropped eyes 
at the large departing skirts of Mary^s other 
visitor. The ColoneFs wife was one of the people 
who always stay last, and her friends generally 
cut their visits short when they eneountered her, 
with a knowledge of this peculiarity, and at the 
same time an awftd sense of something that wo\ild 
be Said when they had withdrawn. ^' Not that I 
care for what she says/^ Mrs. Hesketh murmured 
to herseif as she went out, ^' and Mary ought to 
know better at least ; " but at the same time, 
Society at the Station, though it was quite used to 
it, did not like to think of the sigh, and the 
tender, bitter lamentations which would be made 
over them when they took their leave. Mrs. 
Hesketh was not sensitive, but she could not 
help feeKng a little aggrieved, and wondering 
what special view of her evil ways her regimental 
superior woidd take this time — ^for in so limited 
a Community, everybody knew about everybody, 
Und any little faidts one might have were not 
likely to be hid. 

Mrs. Kirkman had risen too, and when Mary 
came back from the door the Colonel's wife came 
and sat down beside her on the sofa, and took 
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Mrs. Ochterlony's hand. ^^ She would be very 
nice^ if she only took a little thought about the 
one thing needfiil/' said Mrs. Kirkman^ with the 
usual sigh. '^ What does it matter about all the 
rest ? Oh, Mary, if we could only choose the 
good part which cannot be taken away &om 
usr 

" But surely, we all try a little after that/' 
Said Mary. ^'She is a kind woman, and very 
good to the poor. And how can we teil what 
her thoughts are ? I don^t think we ever under- 
stand each other^s thoughts/^ 

"1 never pretend to nnderstand. I judge 
according to the Scripture rule/' said Mrs. Kirk- 
man; '^you are too eharitable, Mary; and too 
often, you know, charity only means la^ness. 
Oh, I cannot teil you how those people are all 
laid upon my soul ! Colonel Eirkman being the 
principal officer, you know, and so little real 
Christian work to be expected from Mr. Churchill, 
the responsibility is terrible. I feel sometimes 
as if I must die under it. K their blood should 
be demanded at my hands ! '' 

'^ But surely God must care a little about them 
Himself,^' said Mrs. Ochterlony. '^Don^t you 
think so ? I cannot think that He has leffc it all 



upon you 

'* Dear Mary, if you but give me the comfort 
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of thinking I had been of use to you/^ said Mrs. 
Kirkman^ pressing Mary^s hand. , And when she 
went away she believed that she had done her 
duty by Mrs. Ochterlony at least ; and feit that 
perhaps^ as a brand snatehed &om the buming^ 
this woman, who was so wrapped up in regard 
for the World and idolatry of her children, might 
still be brought into a better state. From this it 
will be Seen that the painfiil impression made 
by the marriage had a little faded out of the 
mind of the Station. It was there, waiting any 
Chance moment or circumstance that might bring 
the name of Madonna Mary into question; 
but in the meantirae, for the convenience of 
ordinary life, it had been dropped. It was a 
nnisance to keep up a sort of shadowy censure 
which never came to anything, and by tacit con- 
sent the thing had dropped. For it was a very 
smaU Community, and if any one had to be 
tabooed, the taboo must have been complete and 
crushing, and nobody had the courage for that. 
And so gradually the cloudiness passed away like 
a breath on a mirror, and Mary to all appearance 
was among them as she had been before. Only 
no sort of compromise could really obliterate the 
fact from anybody's recollection, or above all from 
her own mind. 

And Mary went back to little Hugh's ward- 
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robe when her visitors were gone^ with that sense 
of haying shut another door in her heart which 
has already been mentioned. It is so natural to 
open all the doors and leave all tbe Chambers 
open to the dayj but when people walk up to 
the threshold and lock in and tum blank looks 
of surprise or sad looks of disapproval upon you, 
what is to be done but to shut the door ? Mrs. 
Oehterlony thought as most people do, that it 
was almost incredible that her neighbours did not 
understand what she meantj and she thought 
too^ like an inexperieneed woman^ that this was 
an aecident of the Station^ and that elsewhere 
other people knew better, which was a very for- 
tunate thought, and did her good. And so she 
continued to put her boy's things in order, and 
feit half angry when she saw the Major come in, 
and knew beforehand that he was going to resume 
his pantomime with little Hugh, and to try if bis 
head was hot and look at his tongue. If his 
tongue tumed out to be white and his head 
feverish, then Mary knew that he would think it 
was her fault, and began to long for Aunt Agatha's 
letter, which she had been fearing, and which 
might be looked for by the next mail. 

As for the Major, he came home with the air 
of a man who has hit upon a new trouble. His 
wife saw it before he had been five minutes in 
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the house. She saw it in his eyes, which sought 
her and retired from her in their significant rest- 
less way, as if studying how to begin. In former 
days Mrs. Ochterlony, when she saw this, nsed 
to help her husband out ; but recently she had 
had no heart for that, and he was left nnaided 
to make a beginning for himself. She took no 
notice of his fidgeting, nor of the researches he 
made all about the room, and all the things he 
put out of their plaees. She could wait until he 
informed her what it was. But Mary feit a little 
nervous until such time as her husbaud had 
seated himself opposite her, and began to puU her 
working things about, and to take up little Hugh's 
linen blouses which she had been setting in order. 
Then the Major heaved a demonstrative sigh. 
He meant to be asked what it meant, and even 
gave a glance up at her from the comer of his 
eye to see if she remarked it, but Mary was hard- 
hearted and would take no notice. He had to 
take all the trouble himself. 

'^ He will want warmer things when he goes 
home/^ said the Major. " You must write to 
Aunt Agatha about that, Mary. I have been 
thinking a great deal about his going home. I 
donH know how I shall get on without him, nor 
you either, my darling; but it is for his good. 
How old is Islay?^^ Major Ochterlony added 
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with a little abruptness : and then his wife knew 
what it was. 

'^ Islay is not quite three,V said Mary, quietly, 
as if the question was of no importance ; but for 
all that her heart began to jump and beat against 
her breast. 

" Three ! and so big for his age/' said the 
guilty Major, labouring with his secret meaning. 
^^ I don^t want to vex you, Mary, my love, but I 
was thinking perhaps when Hugh went j it comes 
to about the same thing, you see — ^the little 
beggar would be dreadfally solitary by himself, 
and I don^t see that it woidd make any diflFerence 
to Annt Agatha ^' 

^^It wonld make a diflference to me,^' said 
Mary. ^^Oh, Hugh, donH be so eruel to me. 
I cannot let him go so young. K Hugh must 
go, it may be for his good — but not for Islay^s, 
who is only a baby. He would not know us or 
have any recollection of us. Don^t make me 
send both of my boys away.'' 

^^You woidd still have the baby," said the 
Major. ^^My darling, I am not going to do 
anything without your consent. Islay looked 
dreadfally feverish the other day, you know. I 
told you soj and as I was Coming home I met 
Mrs. Hesketh '' 

"You took her advice about it," said Mary, 
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with a littie bitterness. As for the Major^ he set 
his Mary a whole heaven above sucli a woman as 
Mrs. Hesketh^ and yet he had taken her advice 
about it, and it irritated him a littie to perceive 
his wife's tone of reproach. 

" If I listened to her advice it was becanse she 
is a very sensible woman/^ said Major Ochterlony. 
^^You are so heedless, my dear. When your 
children's health is ridned, you know, that is not 
the time to send them home. We ought to do 
it now, while they are qnite well ; though indeed 
I thought Islay very feverish the other night/^ he 
added^ getting up again in his restless way. And 
then the Major was struek with compunction 
when he saw Mary bending down over her work, 
and remembered how eonstantly she was there, 
working for them, and how mueh more trouble 
those children cost her than they ever could eost 
him. " My love/' he said, Coming up to her and 
laying his band caressingly upon her bent head, 
" my bonnie Mary ! you did not think I meant 
that you cared less for them, or what was for their 
good, than I do? It wiU be a terrible trial; 
but then, if it is for their good and our own peace 
ofmind '' 

^^ God help me,^^ said Mary, who was a littie 
beside herseif. "1 don^t think you will leave 
me any peace of mind. You will drive me to do 
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what I think wrong, or, if I don^t do it, you will 
make me think that everything that happens is 
my fault. You don^t mean it, but you are cruel, 
Hugh/^ 

" I am sure I don't mean it/' said the Major, 
who, as usual, had had liis say out ; ^' and when 

you come to think ^but we will say no more 

about it to-night. Give me your book, and I 
wiU read to you for an hour or twc. It is a 
comfort to come in to you and get a little peace. 
And after all, my love, Mrs. Hesketh means well, 
and she^s a very sensible woman. I don^t like 
Hesketh, but there^s not a word to say against 
her. They are all very kind and friendly. We 
are in great luek in our regiment. Is this your 
mark where you left oflf ? Don^t let us say any- 
thing more about it, Mary, for to-night/^ 

" No,^' Said Mrs. Ochterlony, with a sigh ; but 
she knew in her heart that the Major would 
begin to feel Islay's head, if it was hot, and look 
at his tongue, as he had done to HugVs, and 
drive her out of her senses; and that, raost 
likely, when she had come to an end of her 
powers, she would be beaten and give in at the 
Tast. But they said no more about it that night ; 
and the Major got so interested in the book that 
he sat all the evening reading, and Mary got 
very well on with her werk. Major Ochterlony 

VOL. I. H 
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was so interested that he even forgofc to look as 
if he thought the children feverish when they 
came to say good night, which was the most 
wonderful relief to his wife. If thoughts came 
into her head while she trimmed Hughes little 
bloTises, of another little three-year-old traveller 
tottering by his brother's side, and going away 
on the stormy dangerous sea, she kept them to 
herseif. It did not seem to her as if she eould 
outlive the Separation, nor how she eould permit 
a ship so riehly freighted to sail away into the 
dark distance and the terrible storms; and yet 
she knew that she must outlive it, and that it 
must happen, if not now, yet at least some time. 
It is the condition of existence for the EngUsh 
sojourners in India. And what was she more 
than another, that any one shoidd think there 
was any special hardship in her case ? 




CHAPTER VII. 

' HE next mail was an important one 
in many ways. It was to bring 
Aunt Agatha's letter about little 
Hugh, and it did bring something 
whicb had still more eflfect upon the Ochteriony 
peace of mind. The Major^ as has been already 
Said, was not a man to be greatly excited by 
the arrival of the mail. All his close and press- 
ing interests were at present concentrated in the 
Station. His married sisters wrote to him now 
and then, and he was very glad to get their 
letters, and to hear when a new niece or nephew 
amved, whieh was the general bürden of these 
epistles. Sometimes it was a death, and Major 
Ochteriony was sorry ; but neither the joy nor 
the sorrow disturbed him much. For he was 
far away, and he was tolerably happy himself, 
and could bear with equanimity the vicissitudes 
in the lot of his friends. But this time the 
H 2 
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letter ivhich arrived was of a different descrip- 
tion. It was from his brother, the head of the 
house — yiho was a little of an invalid and a 
good deal of a dilettante, and gave the Major 
no nephews or nieces, being indeed a confirmed 
bachelor of the most hopeless kind. He was a 
man who never wrote letters, so that the com- 
munication was a little startling. And yet there 
was nothing very particular in it. Something 
had occmred to make Mr. Ochterlony think of 
his brother, and the consequence was that he 
had drawn his writing things to his hand and 
written a few kind words, with a sense of having 
done something meritorious to himself and 
deeply gratifying to Hugh. He sent his love 
to Mary, and hoped the little fellow was all 
right who was, he supposed, to carry on the 
family honours — " if there are any family 
honours/' the Squire had said, not without an 
agreeable sense that there was something in his 
last paper on the *' Coins of Agrippa/' that the 
Numismatic Society would not willingly let die. 
This was the innocent morsel of correspondence 
which had come to the Majores hand. Mary 
was sitting by with the baby on her lap while 
he read it, and busy with a very diflferent kind 
of communication. She was reading Aunt 
Agatha^s letter which she had been dreading and 
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wisliing for^ and her heart was growing sick 
over the innocent flutter of expectation aud 
kindness and delight which was in it. Every 
assurance of the joy sbe would feel in seeing 
little Hugh, and the care she would take of him^ 
which the simple-minded writer sent to be a 
comfort to Mary, came upon the mother^s un- 
reasouable mind like a kind of injury. To 
think that anybody could be happy about an 
occurrence that would be so terrible to her ; to 
think anybody could have the bad taste to say 
that they looked with impatience for the moment 
that to Mary would be like dying ! She was 
unhinged, and for the first time, perhaps, in her 
life, her nerves were thoroughly out of order, and 
she was unreasonable to the bottom of her heart ; 
and when she came to her young sister^s gay 
announcement of what for her part she would 
do for her little nephew's education, and how 
she had been studying the subject evcr since 
Mary's letter arrived, Mrs. Ochterlony feit ^as if 
she could have beaten the girl, and was ready to 
cry with wretchedness and irritation and despair. 
All these details served somehow to fix it, 
though she knew it had been fixed before. 
They told her the little room Hugh should have, 
and the old maid who would take care of him ; 
and how he should play in the garden, and leam 
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his lessons in Aunt Agatha^s parlour^ and all 
those details which wonld be sweet to Mary 
when her boy was actually there. But at pre- 
sent they made bis going away so real^ tbat 
tbey were very bitter to her, and she had to 
•draw the astonished child away from his play, and 
take hold of him and keep him by her, to feel 
quite sure that he was stül here, and not in 
the little Northrcountry cottage which she knew 
so well. But this was an arrangement which 
did not please the baby, who liked to have his 
jnother all to himself, and pushed Hugh away, 
and kicked and screamed at him lustily. Thus it 
was an agitated little group upon which the Major 
looked down as he tumed from his brother's 
pleasant letter. He was in a very pleasant 
frame of mind himself, and was excessively en- 
tertained by the self-assertion of little Wilfrid 
on his mother^s knee. 

'^ He is a plucky little soul, though he is so 
small,^' Said Major Ochterlony; ^^but Willie, 
my boy, there^s precious little for you of the 
^andeurs of the famüy. It is from Francis, 
my dear. It^s very surprising, you know, but 
still it's true. And he sends yoii his love. 
You know I always said that there was a great 
deal of good in Francis ; he is not a demonstra- 
tive man — ^but still, when you get at it, he has a 
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"warm heart. I am sure lie wotdd be a good 
friend to you, Mary, if ever '^ 

^' I hope I shall never need him to be a good 
friend to me/^ seid Mrs. Oehterlony. *' He is 
yoTir brother, Hugh, but you know we never got 
on/^ It was a perfectly correct statement of 
fact, but yet, perhaps, Mary would not have 
made it, had she not been so mucli disturbed by 
Aunt Agatha^s letter. Sbe was almost disposed 
to persuade herseif for tbat moment that sbe 
bad not got on with Aunt Agatha, which was a 
moral impossibility. As for the Major, he took 
no notice of bis wife's little ill-tempered un- 
enthusiastic speech. 

'^ You will be pleased when you read it,'' he 
said. ^' He talks of Hugh quite plainly as the 
heir of Earlston. I can't help being pleased. 
I wonder what kind of Squire the little beggar 
will make : but we shall not live to see that — or, 
at least, / shan't,'' the Major went on, and he 
looked at bis boy with a wistful look which 
Mary used to think of afterwards. As for little 
Hugh, he was very indifferent, and not much 
more conscious of the affection near home than 
of the inheritance far off. Major Oehterlony 
stood by the side of Mary's chair, and he had it 
in bis heart to give her a little lesson upon her 
unbelief and want of confidence in him, who 
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was always acting for the very best, and who 
thought much more of her interests than of his 
own. 

" My darling/' he said, in that coaxing tone 
which Mary knew so well, "1 don^t mean to 
blame you. It was a hard thing to make you 
do ; and you might have thonght me cruel and 
too precise. But only see now how important 
it was to be exact about our marriage — too 
exact even. If Hugh should come into the 
estate — —" 

Here Major Ochterlony stopped short all at 
onee, without any apparent reason. He had 
still his brother^s letter in his band, and was 
Standing by Mary^s side ; and nobody had come 
in, and nothing had happened. But all at once, 
like a flash of lightning, something of which he 
had never thought before had entered his mind. 
He stopped short, and said, " Qood God \" low 
to himself, though he was not a man who used 
profane expressions. His face changed as a 
Summer day changes when the wind seizes it 
like a ghost, and Covers its heavens with clouds. 
So great was the shock he had received, that he 
made no attempt to hide it, but stood gazing at 
Mary, appealing to her out of the midst of his 
sudden trouble. ^^ Good God \" he said. His 
eyes went in a piteous way from little Hugh, 
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wlio knew nothing about it, to his mother^ who 
was at present the chief suflferer. Was it pos- 
sible that instead of helping he had done his 
best to dishonoTir Hugh? It was so new an 
idea to him, that he looked helplessly into 
Mary^s eyes to see if it was true. And she, for 
her part, had nothing to say to him. She gave 
a little tremulous cry which did but echo his own 
exclamation, and pitifully held out her hand to 
her husband. Yes; it was true. Between 
them they had sown thoms in their boy's path, 
and thrown doubt on his name^ and brought 
humiiiation and uneertainty into his fiiture life. 
Major Ochterlony dropped into a chair by his 
wife's side, and covered his face with her hand. 
He was Struck dumb by his discovery. It was 
only she who had seen it all long ago — ^to whom 
no sudden revelation could come — ^who had been 
sujöfering, even angrily and bitterly, but who was 
now altogether subdued and conscious only of a 
common calamity ; who was the only one capable 
of Speech or thought. 

" Hugh, it is done now/' said Mary ; " per- 
haps it may never do him any härm. We are 
in India, a long way from all our friends. 
They know what took place in Scotland, 
but they can't know what happened here.^' 

The Major only replied once more, ^^Good 
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God V Perhaps he was not thinking so mucli 
of Hugh as of the failure he had himself made. 
To think he should have landed in the most 
apparent folly by way of being wise — ^that per- 
haps was the immediate sting. But as for Mrs. 
Ochterlony, her heart was füll of her little boy 
who was going away from her, and her husband^s 
horror and dismay seemed only natural. She 
had to withdraw her band from him, for the 
tyrant baby did not approve of any other claim 
lipon her attention, but she caressed his stooping 
head as she did so. ^^ Oh, Hugh, let us hope 
things will tum out better than we think/' she 
said, with her heart overflowing in her eyes; 
and the soft tears feil on Wilfrid's little frock as 
she soothed and consoled him. Little Hugh for 
his part had been startled in the midst of his 
play, and had come forward to see what was 
going on. He was not particularly interested, it 
is true, but still he rather wanted to know 
what it was all about. And when the pug- 
nacious baby saw his brother he retumed to the 
conflict. It was his baby efforts with hands and 
feet to thrust Hugh away which roused the 
Major. He got up and took a walk about the 
room, sighing heavily. ^^When you saw what 
was involved, why did you let me do it, Mary 1" 
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he said^ amid bis sighs. That was all the ad- 
vantage his wife had from his discovery. He 
was still Walking about the room and sighing, 
when the baby went to sleep, and Hugh was 
taken away ; and then to be sure the father and 
mother were alone. 

^^ That never came into my head/' Major 
Ochterlony said, drawing a chair again to Mary's 
side. " When you saw the danger why did you 
not teil me? I thonght it was only because 
you did not like it. And then, on the other 

side, if anything happened to me «"Why 

did you let me do it when you saw that V said 
the Major, almost angrily. And he drew another 
long impatient sigh. 

^^ Perhaps it will do no härm, after all,^' said 
Mary, who feit herseif suddenly put upon her 
defence. 

" Harm ! it is sure to do härm,'* said the 
Major. '^ It is as good as saying we were never 
married tili now. Grood heavens ! to think you 
should have seen all that, and yet let me do it. 
We may have ruined him, for all we know. 
And the question is, what's to be done ? Per- 
haps I should write to Francis, and teil him that 
I thought it best for your sake, in case anything 
happened to me and as it was merely a 
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matter of form^ I don^t see that Chiircliill 
coTild have any hesitation in striking it out of 
the register " 

"Oh, Hugh, let it alone now" said Mrs. 
Ochterlony. '^ It is done, and we cannot iindo 
it. Let US only be quiet and make no more 
commotion. People may forget it, perhaps, if 
we forget it/^ 

" Forget it V* the Major said, and sighed. He 
shook his head, and at the same time he looked 
with a certain tender patronage on Mary. *' You 
may A)rget it, my dear, and I hope you will," 
he said, with a magnanimous pathos ; " but it 
is too much to expect that I should forget what 
may have such important results. I feel sure I 
ought to let Francis know. I daresay he could 
advise us what would be best. It is a very kind 
letter,^' said the Major; and he sighed, and gave 
Mary Mr. Ochterlony's brief and unimportant 
note with an air of resigned yet hopeless affliction, 
which half irritated her, and half awoke those 
possibilities of laughter which come " when there 
is little laughing in one^s head," as we say in 
Scotland. She could have laughed, and she could 
have stormed at him ; and yet in the midst of 
all she feit a poignant sense bf contrast, and knew 
that it was she and not he who would really suffer 
— as it was he and not she who was in fault. 
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While Mary read Mr. Ochterlony's letter, 
liilling now and then witb a soft movement the 
baby on her knee, the Major at the other side 
got attracted after a while by the pretty picture 
of the sleeping child^ and began at length to 
forego bis sighing, and to smoothe out the long 
white drapery that lay over Mary's dress. He 
was thinking no härm, the tender-hearted man. 
He looked at little WilMd's small waxen face 
pillowed on bis mother^s arm — so much smaller 
and feebler than Hugh and Islay had been^ the 
great, gallant fellows — and bis heart was touched 
by bis little child. " My little man I you are 
all right, at least/' said the inconsiderate father. 
He said it to himself, and thought, if he 
thought at all on the subject^ that Mary, who 
was reading bis brother's letter, did not bear 
bim. And when Mrs. Ochterlony gave that 
cry which roused all the honse and brought 
everybody trooping to the door, in the fall idea 
that it müst be a cobra at least, the Major 
jumped np to bis feet as mnch startled as any 
of them, and looked down to the floor and 
cried, " Where — what is it ?'^ with as little an 
idea of what was the matter as the ayah who 
grinned and gazed in the distance. When he 
saw that instead of indicating somewhere a 
reptile intruder, Mary had dropped the letter 
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and fallen into a weak outburst of tears^ the 
Major was confounded. He sent the servants 
away, and took his wife in his arms and held 
her fast. ^^ What is it, my love V said the 
Major. "Are you ill? For Heäven's sake 
teil me what it is ; my poor darling, my bonnie 
Mary V* This was how he soothed her, without 
the most distant idea what was the matter, or 
what had made her cry ont. And when Mary 
came to herseif, she did not explain very clearly. 
She said to herseif that it was no use making 
him unhappy by the fantastical horror which 
had come into her mind with his words, or in- 
deed had been already lurking there. And, 
poor soul, she was better when she had had her 
cry out, and had given over little WUfrid, woke 
up by the sound, to his nnrse^s hands. She 
said, " Never mind me, Hugh ; I am nervous, 
I snppose;^^ and eried on his Shoulder as he 
never remembered her to have eried, except for 
very serious griefs. And when at last he had 
made her lie down, which was the Majores 
favourite panacea for all female ills of body or 
mind, and had covered her over, and patted 
and caressed and kissed her. Major Ochterlony 
went out with a troubled miad. It could not 
be anything in Francis^s letter, which was a 
model of brotherly correctness, that had vexed 
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or excited her : and then he began to think that 
for some time past her health had not been 
what it nsed to be. The idea disturbed hiTn 
greatly, as may be supposed ; for the thought 
of Mary ailing and weakly, or perhaps ill and 
in danger, was one which had never yet entered 
his mind. The first thing he thought of was to 
go and have a talk with Sorbette, who ought to 
know, if he was good for anything, what it 
was. 

*^ I am sure I donH know in the least what 
is the matter/' the Major seid. '^ She is not 
ill, you know. This moming she looked as well 
as ever she did, and then all at once gave 
a cry and burst into tears. It is so unlike 
Mary." 

'^It is very unlike her/' said the doctor. 
" Perhaps you were saying something that upset 
her nerves.'' 

'' Nerves I'' said the Major, with calm pride. 
" My dear fellow, you know that Mary has no 
nerves; she never was one of that sort of 
women. To teil the truth, I don't think she 
has ever been quite herseif since that stupid 
business, you know.'' 

^^ What stupid business ?" said Mr. Sorbette. 

'^ Oh, you know — the marriage, to be sure. 
A man looks very süly afterwards," said the 
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Major with candour, '^ when he lets himself be 
carried away by his feelings. She ought not 
to have consented when that was her idea. I 
would give a hundred pounds I had not been so 
foolish. I don't think she has ever been quite 
herseif since/^ 

The doctor had opened de grands yeux. He 
looked at his companion as if he conld not 
believe his ears. ^'Of course you would never 
have taken such an unusual step if there had not 
been good reason for it/^ he ventured to say, 
which was rather a hazardous speech; for the 
Major might have divined its actual meaning, 
and then things would have gone badly with 
Mr. Sorbette. But, as it happened. Major 
Ochterlony was far too much occupied to pay 
attention to anybody^s meaning except his own. 

" Yes, there was good reason/^ he said. 
'^ She lost her marriage ' lines/ you know ; and 
all our witnesses are dead. I thought she might 
perhaps find herseif in a disagreeable position if 
anything happened to me.^^ 

As he spoke, the doctor regarded him with 
surprise so profound as to be half sublime — 
surprise and a perplexity and doubt wonderful 
to behold. Was this a story the Major had 
made up, or was it perhaps after all the certain 
truth? It was just what he had said at first; 
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but the first time it was stated with more 
warmth^ and did not produce the same effect. 
Mr. Sorbette respected Mrs. Ochterlony to the 
bottom of bis beart ; but still be bad sbaken 
bis bead, and said, " Tbere was no aecounting 
for tbose tbings/^ And now be did not know 
wbat to make of it : wbetber to believe in tbe 
innocence of tbe conple, or to tbink tbe Major 
bad made up a story — ^wbicb, to be sure, would 
be by mucb tbe greatest miraele of all. 

'* If tbat was tbe case, I tbink it would bave 
been better to let well alone/' said tbe doctor. 
" Tbat is wbat I would bave done bad it been me/' 

" Tben wby did not you teil me so V^ said 
Major Ocbterlony. " I asked you before ; and 
wbat you all said to me was, ' If tbafs tbe 
ease, best to repeat it at once/ Good Lord ! 
to tbink bow little one can rely upon one's 
friends wben one asks tbeir advice. But in tbe 
meantime tbe question is about Mary. I wisb 
you^d go and see ber and give ber sometbing — a 
tonic, you know, or sometbing strengtbening. 
I tbink Fll step over and see Cburcbill, and get 
bim to strike tbat unfortunate piece of non- 
sense out of tbe register. As it was only a 
piece of form, I sbould tbink be would do it ; 
and if it is that tbat ails ber, it would do ber 
good/^ 

VOL. I. I 
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" If I were you, I^d let well alone/^ said the 
doctor ; but he said it low, and he was putting 
on his hat as he spoke, and went oflF immediately 
to see his patient. Even if cimosity and sur- 
prise had not been in Operation, he would still 
probably have hastened to Madonna Mary. For 
the regiment loved her in its heart, and the loss 
of her fair serene presence woidd have made a 
terrible gap at the Station. ^^ We must not let 
her be ill if we can help it/' Mr. Sorbette said 
to himself j and then he made a private reflection 
about that ass Ochterlony and his fidgets. But 
yet, notwithstanding all his fanlts, the Major 
was not an ass. On thinking it over again, he 
•deeided not to go to Churchill with that little 
request about the register; and he feit more 
^and more, the more he reflected upon it, how 
hard it was that in a moment of real emergency 
a man should be able to put so little dependence 
upon his friends. Even Mary had let him do 
it, though she had seen how dangerous and im- 
pcditic it was ; and all the others had let him 
do it ; for certainly it was not without asking 
^dvice that he had taken what the doctor called 
so unusual a step. Major Ochterlony feit as he 
took this into consideration that he was an in- 
jured man. What was the good of being on 
intimate terms with so many people if not one 
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of them could give him the real counsel of a 
Mend when he "wanted it? And even Mary 
had let him do it ! The thought of such a 
stränge dereliction of duty on the part of every- 
hody connected with him, went to the Majores 
heart. 

As for Mary, it would be a little difficult to 
express her feelings. She got up as soon as her 
hnsband was gone, and threw off the light cover- 
ing he had put over her so carefuÜy, and wen! 
back to her work ; for to lie stiU in a darkened 
room was not a remedy in which she put any 
faith. And to teil the truth, poor Mary's heart 
was eased a little, perhaps physicaUy, by her 
tears, which had done her good, and by the 
other incidents of the evening, which had thrown 
down as it were the Separation between her and 
her husband, and taken away the one rankling 
and aching wound she had. Now that he saw 
that he had done wrong — now that he was aware 
that it was a wrong step he had taken — a cer- 
tain remnant of bitterness which had been lurk- 
ing in a comer of Mary^s heart came all to 
nothing and died down in a moment« As soon 
as he was himself awakened to it, Mary forgot 
her own wound and every evil thought she had 
ever had, in her sorrow for him. She remem- 
bered his look of dismay, his dead silence^ his 
I 2 
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unusual exclamation; and she said, "poor Hugh!'' 
in her heart, and was ready to condone his 
worst faults. Othermse, as Mrs. Ochterlony 
Said to herseif, he had scarcely a fault that any- 
body eoTild point out. He was the kindest, the 
most true and tender I Everybody acknowledged 
that he was the best husband in the regiment, 
and which of them could stand beside him, even 
in an inferior place? Not Colonel Klirkman, 
who might have been a petrified Colonel out of 
the Drift (if there were Colonels in those days), 
for any partieular internal evidence to the con- 
trary ; nor Captain Hesketh, who was so well 
off; nor any half dozen of the other oflBcers. 
This was the state of mind in which Mrs. Ochter- 
lony was when the doctor called. And he found 
her quite well, and thought her an unaccount- 
able woman, and shrugged his Shoulders, and 
wondered what the Major would take into his 
head next. ^' He said it was on the nerves, as 
the poor women call it/^ said the doctor, trans- 
ferring his own Suggestion to Major Ochterlony. 
" I should like to know what he means by making 
game of people — as if I had as much time to 
talk nonsense as he has : but I thought, to be 
sure, when he said that, that it was a cock-and- 
bull Story. I ought to know something about 
your nerves.'' 
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" He was quite right/' said Mrs. Ochterlony ; 
and she smiled and took hold of the great trouUe 
that was approaching her and made a buckler of 
it for her husband. *^ My nerves were very 
mueh Tipset. You know we have to make up 
our minds to send Hugh home" 

And as she spoke she looked up at Mr. 
Sorbette with eyes brimming over with two great 
tears — ^real tears^ Heaven knows, which came but 
too readily to back up her saered plea. The 
doctor recoiled before them as if somebody had 
levelled a pistol at him ; for he was a man that 
could not bear to see women crying, as he said, 
or to see anybody in distress, which was the true 
Statement of the case. 

'^ There — there/' he said, " donH excite your- 
self. What is the good of thinking abouifc it? 
Everybody has to do it, and the monkeys get on 
as well as possible. Look here, pack up all this 
work and trash, and amuse yourself. Why don't 
you go out more, and take a little relaxation ? 
You had better send over to my sister for a 
novel ; or if there's nothing eise for it, get the 
baby. Don^t sit working and driving yourself 
crazy here.'' 

So that was all Mr. Sorbette could do in the 
case ; and a wonderfully puzzled doctor he was as 
he went back to his quarters, and took the first 
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opportunity of telling his sister that she was all 
wrong about the Ochterionys, and he always 
koew she was. ^^ As if a man could know any* 
thing about it/^ Miss Sorbette said. And in the 
meantime the Major went home, and was very 
tender of Mary, and petted and watched over her 
as if she had had a real illness. Though, after 
all, the question why she had let him do so, was 
often nearly on his Ups, as it was always in his 
heart* 




CHAPTER VIII. 

[HAT Mrs. Ochterlony had to do 
after this was to write to Aunt 
Agatha, settling everything about 
little Hugh, which was by no 
means an easy thing to do, especially since the 
matter had been complicated by that most iin- 
necessary Suggestion about Islay, which Mrs. 
Hesketh had thought proper to make ; as if she, 
who had a grown-up daughter to be her com» 
panion, and swarms of ehUdren, so many as 
almost to pass the bounds of possible reeollee* 
tion, could know anything about how it feit to 
send off one's entire family, leaving only a baby 
behind ; but then that is so often the way with 
those weU-off people, who have never had any» 
thing happen to them. Mary had to write that 
if all was well, and they could find " an oppor- 
tunity/' probably Hugh would be sent by the 
next mail but one ; for she succeeded in persuad- 
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ing herseif and the Major that sooner than that 
it irould be impossible to have his tliings ready. 
"You do not say anything about Islay, my 
dear/^ said the Major^ when he read the let- 
ter, "and you must see that for the child^s 

sake ^* 

" Oh, Hugh, what diflferenee can it make V 
Said Mrs. Ochterlony, with' conscious sophistry. 
'^ K she can take one chUd, she can take two. 
It is not like a man — " But whether it -was 
Islay er Aunt Agatha whö was not like a man, 
Mary did not explaiu ; and she went on "with her 
preparations with a desperate tmst in circum- 
stances, such as women are often driven to. 
Something might happen to preserve to her yet 
for a little while longer her three-year-old boy. 
Hugh was past hoping for, but it seemed to her 
now that she would accept with gratitude, as a 
mitigated calamity, the Separation fi*pm one which 
had seemed so terrible to her at first. As for 
the Major, he adhered to the idea with ä tenacity 
unusual to him. He even came and superin- 
tended her at the work-table, and asked con- 
tinually, How about Islay? if aU these things 
were for Hugh? — which was a question that 
called forth all the power of sophistry and 
equivocation which Mrs. Ochterlony possessed to 
answer. But still she put a certain trust in 
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circumstances that something might still happen 
to save Islay — and indeed something did 
happen^ though far, very far, from being as Mary 
wished. 

The Major in the meantime had done his best 
to shake himself free fi*om the alarm and dismay 
indirectly produeed in his mind by his brother^s 
letter. He had gone to Mr. Churchill after all, 
but found it impracticable to get the entry 
blotted out of the register, notwithstanding his 
assurance that it was simply a matter of form. 
Mr. Churchill had no doubt on that point, but 
he could not alter the record, though he condoled 
with the suflFerer. ^^ I cannot think how you all 
could let me do it/' the Major said. '^ A man 
may be excused for taking the alarm, if he is 
persuaded that his wife wiU get into trouble when 
he is gone, for want of a formality ; but how all 
of you, with cool heads and no excitement to 
take away your judgment " 

" Who persuaded you ?" said the clergyman, 
with a little disniay« 

" Well, you know Kirkman said things looked 
very bad in Scotland when the marriage lines 
were lost. How could I teU ? he is Scotch, 
and he ought to know. And then to think of 
Mary in trouble, and perhaps losing her little 
Provision if anything happened to me. It was 
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enough to make a man do anything foolish ; but 
how all of you who know better should have let 
me do it '^ 

'^ My dear Major/' said Mr. Churchill mildly, 
'' I don't think you are a man to be kept from 
doing anything when your heart is set upon it ; — 
and then you were in such a hurry " 

^^ Ah, yes/' said Major Ochterlony with a deep 
sigh ; " and nobody, that I can remember, ever 
suggested to me to wait a little. That's what it 
is, Churchill ; to have so many friends, and not 
one among them who would take the trouble to 
teil a man he was wrong/' 

^^ Major Ochterlony/' said the clergyman, a 
little stiffly, '^ you forget that I said everything I 
could say to convince you. Of course I did not 
know all the circumstances — but I hope I shall 
always have courage enough, when I think so, to 
teil any man he is in the wrong.'' 

'^ My dear fellow, I did not mean you,'' said 
the Major, with another sigh ; and perhaps it was 
with a similar statement that the conversation 
always concluded when Major Ochterlony con- 
fided to any special individual of his daily asso« 
ciates, this general condemnation of his friends, 
of which he made as little a secret as he had 
made of his re-marriage. The Station knew as 
well after that, that Major Ochterlony was greatly 
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disturbed about the " unusual step" he had taken, 
and was afraid it might be bad for little Hugh's 
future prospects^ as it had been aware beforehand 
of the wonderful event itself. And naturally 
there was a great deal of discussion on the sub- 
ject. There were some people who contented 
themselves with thinking, like the doetor, that 
Ochterlony was an ass with his fidgets; while 
there were others who thought he was ^^ deep/* 
and was trying, as they said, to do away with the 
bad impression. The former class were men, and 
the latter were women ; but it was by no means 
all the women who thought so. Not to speak of the 
younger class, like poor little Mrs. Askell, there 
were at least two of the most important voices at 
the Station which did not deelare themselves. Mrs. 
Kirkman shook her head, and hoped that how- 
ever it tnmed out it might be for all their good, 
and above all might eonvince Mary of the error 
of her ways ; and Mrs. Hesketh thought every- 
body made a great deal too much fuss about it, 
and begged the public in general to let the Och- 
terlonys alone. But the fact was, that so far as 
the ordinary members of society were concemed, 
the Majores new agitation revived the gossip that 
had nearly died out, and set it aU afloat again. 
It had been dying away under the mingled influ- 
ences of time, and the non-action of the leading 
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ladies, and Mrs. Ochterlony's serene demeanour, 
"which forbade the idea of evil. But when it was 
thus started again the second time^ it was less 
likely to be made an end of. Mary, however, 
was as unconscious of the renewed eommotion as 
if she had been a thousand miles away. The 
bittemess had gone out of her heart, and she had 
half begun to think as the Major did, that he was 
an injured man, and that it was her fault and his 
friends' fault; and then she was oeeupied with 
something still more important, and eould not go 
back to the old pain, from which she had suflfered 
enough. Thus it was with her in those troubled, 
but yet, as she afterwards thought, happy days ; 
when she was very miserable sometimes and very 
glad — ^when she had a great deal, as people said, 
to put up with, a great deal to forgive, and many 
a thing of which she did not herseif approve, to 
excuse and justify to othcrs ; this was her condi- 
tion, and she had at the same time before her the 
dreadful probability of Separation from both of 
her children, the certainty of a Separation, and a 
long, dangerous voyage for one of them, and sat 
and worked to this end day after day, with a 
sense of what at the moment seemed exquisite 
wretchedness. But yet, thinking over it after- 
wards, and looking back upon it, it seemed to 
Mary as if those were happy days. 
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The time was Coming very near when Hugh (as 
Mrs. Ochterlony said), or the children (as the 
Major was accustomed to say) were going home ; 
when all at once, without any preparation^ very 
startling news came to the Station. One of the 
little loeal rebellions that are always taking place 
in India had broken out somewhere^ and a strong 
detachment of the regiment was to be sent imme- 
diately to quell it. Major Ochterlony came home 
that day a little excited by the news, and still 
more by the certainty that it was he who must 
take the command. He was excited because he 
was a soldier at heart, and liked, kind man as he 
was, to see something doing ; and because active 
Service was more hopeful, and exhilarating, and 
profitable, than reposing at the Station, where 
there was no danger, and very little to do. ^^ I 
don't venture to hope that the rogues will show . 
fight,*' he said cheerfully ; " so there is no need 
to be anxious, Mary ; and you can keep the boys 
with you tili I come back — that is only fair,'' he 
said, in his exultation. As for Mary, the an- 
nouncement took all the colour out of her cheeks, 
and drove both Hugh and Islay out of her mind. 
He had seen service enough, it is true, since they 
were married, to habituate her to that sort of 
thing; and she had made, on the whole, a very 
good soldier's wife, bearing her anxiety in silence. 
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and keeping a brave front to the world. But 
perhaps Mr. Sorbette was right when he thought 
her nerves were upset. So many things all Coming 
together may have been too mueh for her. When 
she heard of this she broke down altogether, and 
feit a cold thrill of terror go through her from 
her head to her heart^ or from her heart to her 
head^ whieh perhaps would be the most just 
expression ; but she dared not say a word to her 
husband to deter or discourage him. When he 
saw the two tears that sprang into her eyes, and 
the sudden paleness that came over her face, he 
kissed her, all flushed and smiling as he was, and 
Said : ^^ Now, donH be silly, Mary. Don^t forget 
you are a soldier^s wife/^ There was not a touch 
of despondency or foreboding about him ; and 
what could she say who knew, had there been 
ever so much foreboding, that his duty was the 
thing to be thought of, and not anybody^s feel- 
ings ? Her check did not regain its colour all 
that day, but she kept it to herseif, and forgot 
even about little Hughes reprieve. The children 
were dear, but their father was dearer, or at least 
so it seemed at that moment. Perhaps if the 
lives of the little ones had been threatened, the 
Majores expedition might have bulked smaller — 
for the heart can hold only one overwhelming 
emotion at a time. But the aflFair was urgent. 
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and Mary did not have very much time left to 
her to think of it. Almost before she had realized 
what it was^ the drums had beat^ and the brisk 
music of the band — ^that music that people called 
exhilarating — ^had roused all the Station, and the 
measured march of the men had soonded past, as 
if they were all treading upon her heart. The 
Major kissed his little boys in their beds, for it 
was, to be sure, unnaturally early, as everything 
is in India; and he had made his wife promise 
to go and lie down, and take care of herseif, when 
lie was gone. " Have the baby, and don^t think 
any more of me than you can help, and take care 
of my boys. We shall be back sooner than you 
want US,'' the Major had said, as he took tender 
leave of his ^^ bonnie Mary.'' And for her part, 
she stood as long as she could see them, with her 
two white lips pressed tight together, waving her 
hand to her soldier tili he was gone out of 
sight. And then she obeyed him, and lay down 
and covered her head, and sobbed to herseif in 
the growing light, as the big blazing sun began to 
touch the horizon. She was sick with pain and 
terror, and she could not teil why. She had 
watched him go away before, and had hailed him 
Coming back again, and had known him in hotter 
conflict than this could be, and wounded, and yet 
he had taken no great härm. But all that did 
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her little good now ; perhaps because her nerves 
were weaker than usual, from the repeated shocks 
she had had to bear. 

And it was to be expected that Mrs. Kirkman 
would come to see her, to console her that morn- 
ing, and put the worst thoughts into her head. 
But before even Mrs. Kirkman, little Emma 
Askell came rushing in, with her baby and a 
bündle, and threw herseif at Mary^s feet. The 
Ensign had gone to the wars, and it was the first 
experience of such a kind that had fallen to the 
lot of his little baby-wife; and naturally her 
anxiety told more distinetly upon her than it did 
upon Mary^s ripe soul and frame. The poor 
little thing was white and eold and shivering, 
notwithstanding the blazing Indian day that 
began to lift itself over their heads. She feil 
down at Mary^s feet, forgetting all about the 
beetles and scorpions which were the horror of 
her ordinary existence, and clasped her knees, 
and held Mrs. Oehterlony fast, grasping the 
bündle and the little waxen baby at the same 
time in the other arm. 

^^Do you think they will ever come back?'' 
Said poor little Emma. ^^ Oh, Mrs. Oehterlony, 
teil me. I can bear it if you will teil me the 
worst. If anything were to happen to Charlie, 
and me not ^dth him ! I never, never, never 
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caa live until the news comes. Oh, teil me, do 
you think they will ever come back ?'^ 

" If I did not think they would come back, 
do you think I could take it so quietly?'' said 
Mary, and she smiled as best she could, and 
lifted up the poor little girl, and took from her 
the baby and the bündle, which seemed all one, 
so closely were they held. Mrs. Ochterlony 
had deep eyes, which did not show when she had 
been crying ; and she was not young enough to 
cry in thunder showers, as Emma Askell at 
eighteen might still be permitted to do ; and the 
very sight of her soothed the young creature's 
heart. ^'You know you are a soldier's wife,'' 
Mary said ; " I think I was as bad as you are 
the first time the Major left me— but we all get 
used to it after a few years/^ 

^^ And he came back ?" said Emma, doing all 
öhe could to choke a sob. 

" He must have come back, or I should not 
have parted with him tlis moming/' said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, who had need of all her own strength 
just at that moment. ^^ Let us see in the mean- 
time what this bündle is, and why you have 
brought poor baby out in her night-gown. And 
what a jewel she is to sleep ! When my little 
WiUy gets disturbed,'' said Mary, with a sigh, 
'^ he gives none of us any rest. I will make up a 
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bed for her here on the sofa ; and now teil me what 
this bündle is for, and why you have rushed out 
half dressed. We'll talk about them presently. 
Teil me first about yourself/^ 

Upon whieh Emma hung down her pretty little 
head^ and began to fold a hem upon her damp 
handkerehief^ and did not know how to explain 
herseif. ^^ Don't be angry with me/' she said. 
" Oh, my Madonna, let me come and stay with 
you ! — that was what I meant ; I ean't stay 
there by myself — and I will nurse Willy, and do 
yout hair and help sewing. I don't mind what 
I do. Oh, Mrs. Ochterlony, don't send me 
away ! I should die if I were alone. And as 
for baby, she never troubles anybody. She is so 
good. I will be your little servant, and wait 
upon you Hke a slave, if you will only let me 
stay.'' 

It would be vain to say that Mrs. Ochterlony 
was pleased by this appeal, for she was herseif in 
a very critical state of mind, füll of fears that 
she could give no reason for, and a himdred 
fantastie pains whieh she would fain have hidden 
from human sight. She had been taking a little 
comfort in the thought of the solitude, the 
freedom from visitors and disturbanee, that she 
might safely reekon on, and in whieh she thought 
her mind might perhaps recover a little; and 
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this yoimg creature's society was not specially 
agreeable to her. But slie was touched by tlie 
looks of tlie forlom girl, and could no more 
have sent her away than she could repress the 
little movement of impatience and half disgust 
that rose in her heart. She was not eapable of 
giving her any eflusive welcome ; but she kissed 
poor little Emma^ and put the bündle beside the 
baby on the sofa, and accepted her visitor with- 
out saying anything about it. Perhaps it did 
her no härm : though she feit by moments as if 
her impatient longing to be alone and süent^ and 
free to think her own thoughts^ would break out 
in spite of all her self-control. But little Mrs. 
AskeU never suspected the existence of any such 
emotions. She thought, on the contrary, that it 
was because Mary was used to it that she took it 
so quietly, and wondered whether she would ever 
get used to it. Perhaps, on the whole, Emma 
hoped not. She thought to herseif that Mrs. 
Ochterlony, who was so little disturbed by the 
parting, would not feel the joy of the retum half 
so much as she should ; and on these terms she 
preferred to take the despair along with the joy. 
But under the shadow of Mary^s matronly pre- 
sence the little thing cheered up, and got back 
her courage. After she had been comforted 
with tea, and had fully realized her position as 
K 2 
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Mrs. Ochterlony^s visitor, Emma^s spirits rose. 
SLe was half or quarter Irish, as has been already 
mentioned, and behaved herseif aeeordingly. 
She recoUected her despair^ it is true, in the 
midst of a game with Hugh and Islay, and eried 
a little, but soon comforted herseif with the 
thought that at that moment her Charlie eonld 
be in no danger. '^They^ be stopping some- 
where for breakfast by a well, and camping all 
about, and they can^t get any härm there/^ said 
Emma; and thus she kept chattering all day. 
If she had ehattered only, and been content with 
chattering, it would have been comparatively 
easy work ; but then she was one of those people 
who require answers, and will be spoken to. 
And Mary had to listen and reply, and give her 
opinion where they would be now, and when, at 
the very earliest, they might be expeeted back. 
With such a discipline to undergo, it may be 
thought a supererogation to bring Mrs. Kirkman 
in upon her that same morning with her hand- 
kerehief in her band, prepared, if it were neces- 
sary, to weep with Mary. But still it is the case 
that Mrs. Kirkman did come, as might have been 
expeeted ; and to pass over conversation so edify- 
ing as hers, would, under such circumstances, be 
almost a crime. 

"My dear Mary/' Mrs. Kirkman said when 
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she came in, " I am so glad to see you up and 
making an effort ; it is so mucli better than 
giving way. We must aeeept these trials as 
something sent ns for our good. I am snre 
the Major lias all our prayers for liis safe retum. 
Oh, Mary, do you not remember what I seid to 
you — ^that God, I was sure, was not going to 
let you alone?^' 

" I never tbouglit He would leave me alone,*' 
Said Mrs. Ochterlony; but certainly, though it 
was a right enough sentiment, it was not uttered 
in a right tone of voice. 

^' He wiU not rest tili you see your duty more 
clearly,^' said her visitor ; " if it were not for 
that, why should He have sent you so many 
tUngs one after another ? It is fax better and 
more blessed than if He had made you happy 
and comfortable as the camal heart desires. 
But I did not see you had any one with you,^^ 
Said Mrs. Kirkman, stopping short at the sight 
of Emma, who had just eome into the room. 

'^Poor chüd, she was fiightened and un- 
happy, and came to me this moming,^' said 
Mary. "She will stay with me — ^till — ^they 
eome home.^^ 

'^ Let US say if they eome home,'^ said Mrs. 
Kirkman, solemnly. '^ I never like to be too 
certain. We know when they go forth, but who 
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can teil when they will come back. That is in 
God's hands/' 

At this Speech Emma feil trembling and 
«liivering again, and begged Mrs. Kirkman to 
teil her the worst, and cried out that she could 
bear it. She thought of nothing but her Charlie, 
a.8 was natural, and that the ColoneFs wife had 
^eady heard some bad news. And Mrs. Kirk- 
man thought of nothing but improying the occa- 
sion ; and both of them were equally indifferent, 
and indeed unaware of the cold shudder which 
went through Mary, and the awfiil foreboding 
that closed down upon her, putting out the sun- 
fihine. It was a little safeguard to her to Sup- 
port the shivering girl who already half believed 
herseif a widow, and to take up the chaUenge of 
the Spiritual teacher who feit herseif responsible 
for their souls. 

^^Do not make Emma think something is 
wrong,^^ she said. " It is so easy to make a 
young creature wretched with a word. If the 
Colonel had been with them, it might have been 
different. But it is easy just now for you to 
firighten us. I am sure you do not mean it.^' 
And then Mary had to whisper in the young 
wife's ear, " She knows nothing about them — it 
is only her way,^' which was a thing very easily 
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Said to Emma, but very difl&cult to establisli her- 
seif upon in her own heart. 

And then Mrs. Hesketh came in to join the 
party. 

"So they are gone/^ the new comer seid. 
^ ^' What a way little Emma is in, to be sure. Is 
it the first time he has ever left yon, my dear ? 
and I daresay they have been saying something 
dreadfol to frighten you. It is a great shame to 
let girls marry so yoimg. I have been reckon- 
ing/^ seid the easy-minded woman, whose hns- 
band was also of the party, '' how long they are 
likely to be. If they get to Amberabad, say to- 
morrow, and if there is nothing very serious, 
and all goes well, you know, they might be back 
here on Saturday — and we had an engagement 
for Saturday,^' Mrs. Hesketh said. Her voice 
was qnite easy and pleasant, as it always wasj 
but nevertheless, Mary knew that if she had not 
feit excited, she would not have paid such an 
early moming visit, and that even her confident 
calculation about the retum proved she was in a 
little anxiety about it. The fact was, that none 
of them were quite at their ease, except Mrs. 
Kirkman, who, having no personal interest in 
the matter, was quite equal to taking a very 
gloomy view of affairs. 
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'^ How can any one think of such vanities at 
such a moment ?'' Mrs. Kirkman said. '^ Oh, if 
I only could convince you, my dear friends. 
None of us can teil what sort of engagement they 
may have before next Saturday — perhaps the 
most solemn engagement ever given to man. 
Don^t let misfortune find you in this unprepared 
State of mind. There is nothing on earth so 
solemn as seeing soldiers go away. You may 
think of the band and all that, but for me, I 
always seem to hear a voice saying, 'Prepare to 
meet your Grod/ '' 

To be sure the Colonel was in command of the 
Station and was safe at home, and his wife could 
speculate calmly upon the probable fate of the 
detachment. But as for the three women who 
were listening to her, it was not so easy for 
them. There was a dreadfiil pause, for nobody 
could contradict such a speech; and poor little 
Emma dropped down sobbing on the floor; and 
the colour forsook even Mrs. HesketVs comely 
cheek; and as for Mary, though she could not 
well be paler, her heart seemed to contract and 
shrink within her; and none of them had the 
courage to say anything. Naturally Mrs. Hes- 
keth, with whom it was a principle not to firet, 
was the first to recover her voice. 

" After all, though it^s always an anxious time, 
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I donH see any particulax reason we have to be 
uneasy/^ slie said. '^Hesketh told me he feit 
sure they would give in at onee. It may be very 
true all you say^ but at tbe same time we may 
be reasonable^ you know^ and not take Mght 
wben there is no cause for it. Don^t cry, Emma^ 
you little goose ; you^IL bave bim back again in 
two or three days, all rigbt/^ 

And after awhile the anxious little assembly 
broke up^ and Mrs. Hesketh^ who though she 
was very liberal in her way, was not much given 
to personal charities^ went to see some of the 
soldiers^ wives, who, poor souls, would have been 
just as anxious if they had had the time for it, 
and gave them the best advice about their 
children, and promised tea and sugar if they 
would come to fetch it, and old frocks, in which 
she was always rieh ; and these women were so 
ungrateful as to like her visit better than that of 
the ColoneFs wife, who carried them always on 
her heart and did them a great deal of good, and 
never confined herseif to kindnesses of Impulse. 
And little Emma Askell cried herseif to sleep 
sitting on the floor, notwithstanding the beetles, 
reposing her pretty face flushed with weeping 
and her swoUen eyes upon the sofa, where Mary 
sat and watched over her. Mrs. Hesketh got a 
little ease out of her visit to the soldiers' wives. 
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and Emma foi^t her troubles in sleep; but 
no sort of relief came to Mary^ who reasoned 
with hersdf all day long without being able to 
deliver berself firom the pressure of the deadly 
cold band tbat seemed to bave been laid upon 
ber beart. 




CHAPTER IX. 

pND Mary^s forebodings came true. 
Though it was so unlikely, and in- 
deed seemed so unreasonable to 
everybody who knew about such 
expeditions^ instead of bringing back bis men 
victorious, it was the men, all drooping and dis- 
couraged, who carried back the brave and ten- 
der Major, covered over with the flag he had 
died for. The whole Station was overcast with 
mouming when that melancholy procession came 
back. Mr. Churchill, who met them coming in, 
hurried back with his heart swelling up into his 
throat to prepare Mrs. Ochterlony for what was 
Coming ; but Mary was the only creature at the 
Station who did not need to be prepared. She 
knew it was going to be so when she saw him 
go away. She feit in her heart that this was 
to be the end of it from the moment when he 
first told her of the expedition on which he 
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was ordered. And when she saw poor Mr. 
Chiircliill^s face^ from which lie had vainly tried 
to banish the traces of the horrible shock he had 
just received^ she saw that the blow had falleii. 
She came np to him and took hold of his hands^ 
and seid, '' I know what it is ;" and ahnost feit, 
in the stränge and terrible excitement of the 
moment, as if she were sorry for him who feit it 
so much. 

This was how it was, and all the Station was 
Struck with mouming. A chance bullet, which 
most likely had been fired without any purpose 
at all, had done its appointed ofl&ce in Major 
Ochterlony^s brave, tender, honest bosom. 
Though he had been fooUsh enough by times, 
nobody now thought of that to his disadvantage. 
Bather, if anything, it surrounded him with a 
more affeetionate regret. A dozen wise men 
might have perished and not left such a gap be- 
hind them as the Major did, who had been good 
to everybody in his restless way, and given a 
great deal of trouble, and made up for it, as 
only a man with a good heart and natural gift 
of friendliness eould do. He had worried his 
men many a time as the Colonel never did, for 
example : but then, to Major Ochterlony they 
were men and fine fellows, while they were only 
machines, like himself, to Colonel Kirkman; 
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and more than one critic in regimentals was 
known to say with a sigh, '' If it had only been 
the Colonel/^ But it was only the fated man 
who had been so over-carefiil about bis wife's 
fate in case anything happened to bim. Young 
Askell Game by stealtb like a robber to take bis 
little wife out of tbe honse wbere Mary was not 
capable any longer of her society ; and Captain 
Hesketh too bad come back all safe — all of tbem 
exeept tbe one : and tbe women in tbeir minds 
stood round Mary in a kind of bnsbed cirele, 
looking witb an awful feUow-feeling and almost 
self-reproacb at tbe widowbood wbieb migbt bave, 
but bad not, fallen upon tbemselves. It was no 
fault of tbeirs tbat sbe bad to bear tbe cross fbr 
all of tbem as it were ; and yet tbeir bearts 
acbed over ber, as if somebow tbey bad purcbased 
tbeir own exemption at ber expense. Wben tbe 
first dark moment, during wbieb nobody saw 
Madonna Mary — a sweet title wbieb bad come 
back to all tbeir lips in tbe bour of trouble — 
was over, tbey took turns to be witb ber, tbose 
grieved and compunctious women — compunctious 
not so mucb because at one time in tbougbt 
tbey bad döne ber wrong, as because now tbey 
were bappy and sbe was sorrowful. And tbus 
passed over a time tbat cannot be described in a 
book, or at least in sucb a book as tbis. 
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Mary had to separate herself, with still tlie 
bloom of her life imimpaired^ from all tlie fair 
Company of matrons round her; to put the 
widow^s veil over the golden refleetions in her 
hair^ and the faint colour that came faintly 
back to her cheek by imprescriptible right 
of her health and comparative youth, and to go 
away out of the high-road of life where she had 
been wayfaring in trouble and in happiness, to 
one of those humble by-ways where the feeble 
and broken take shelter. Heaven knows she did 
not think of that. All that she thought of was 
her dead soldier who had gone away in the bloom 
of hia days to the unknown darkness which God 
alone knows the secrets of, who had left all his 
comrades uninjured and at peace behind him, 
and had himself been the only one to answer for 
that enterprize with his life. It is stränge to 
see this wonderfiil selection going on in the 
World, even when one has no immediate part in 
it ; but stranger, far stranger, to wake up firom 
one^s musings and feel all at once that it is one's 
seif whom God has laid his band upon for this 
stem purpose. The wounded creature may 
writhe upon the sword, but it is of no use ; and 
again as ever, those who are not wounded — those 
perhaps for whose instruction the spectacle is 
made — draw round in a hushed circle and look 
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on. Mary Ochterlony was a dutifiil woman^ 
obedient and submissive to God's will ; and she 
gave no occasion to. that circle of spectators to 
break up the bush and awe of natural sympatby 
and criticise ber bow sbe bore it. But after 
a while sbe came to pereeive, wbat everybody 
comes to pereeive wbo bas been in such a 
Position^ tbat tbe sympatby bad cbanged its 
cbaracter. Tbat was natural too. How a man 
bears deatb and suflTering of body, bas long been 
one of tbe favourite objeets of primitive buman 
curiosity ; and to see bow anguisb and sorrow 
affeet tbe mind is a study as exciting and still 
more interesting. It was tbis tbat roused Mrs. 
Ocbterlony out of ber first Stupor, and made ber 
deeide so soon as sbe did upon ber joumey bome. 
All tbese events bad passed in so sbort a 
time, tbat tbere were many people wbo on wak- 
ing up in tbe moming, and recollecting tbat 
Mary and her cbildren were going next day, 
could scarcely realize tbat tbe faet was possible, 
or tbat it could be true about tbe Major, wbo 
bad so fiiUy intended sending bis little boys bome 
by tbat same maU. But it is, on tbe wbole, as- 
tonisbing bow soon and bow calmly a deatb is 
aceepted by tbe general eommunity; and even 
tbe people wbo asked tbemselves could tbis 
cbange reaUy bave bappened in so sbort a time. 
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took pains an hour or two after to make up little 
parcels for friends at home^ which Mary was to 
carry; bits of Oriental embroideiy and filagree 
Ornaments^ and little portraits of the children, 
and other trifles that were not important enough 
to Warrant an Overland parcel, or big enough to 
go by the Cape. Mary was very kind in that 
way, they all said. She aeeepted all kinds of 
commissions, perhaps withont knowing very well 
what she was doing^ and promised to go and see 
people whom she had no likelihood of ever going 
to see ; the truth was, that she heard and saw 
and nnderstood only partially, sometimes rousing 
up for a moment and catching one word or one 
little inddent with the intensest distinctness, and 
then relapsing back again into herseif. She did 
not quite make out what Emma Askell was say- 
ing the last time her little £riend came to see 
her. Mary was packiog her boys' things at the 
moment, and much occupied with a host of 
cares, and what she heard was only a stream 
of talk, broken with the occasional bürden 
which came in like a chorus "when you see 
mamma.^^ 

^' When I see mamma ?^^ said Mary, with a 
little surprise, 

^' Dear Mrs. Ochterlony, you said you would 
perhaps go to see her — in St. John^s Wood/' 
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Said Emma^ with tears of vexation in her eyes ; 
'^ you know I told you all about it. The La- 
burnums, Acacia-road. And she will be so glad 
to see you. I explarned it all, and you said you 
would go. I told her how kind you had been to 
me, and how you let me stay with you when I 
was so anxious about Charlie. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Ochterlony, forgive me ! I did not mean to bring 
it back to your mind.^' 

^^ No,'' said Mary, with a kind of foriom amuse- 
ment. It seemed so stränge, almost droll, that 
they should think any of their poor little passing 
words would bring that back to her which was 
never once out of her mind, nor other than the 
centre of all her thbughts. ^^ I must have been 
dreaming when I said so, Emma ; but if I have 
promised, I will try to go — I have nothing to 
do in London, you know — I am going to the 
North-country, among my own people,^' which 
was an easier form of expression than to 
say, as they all did, that she was going 
home. 

^' But everybody goes to London,^' insisted 
Emma; and it was only when Mr. Churchill 
came in, also with a little packet, that the en- 
sign's wife was silenced. Mr. Churchills parcel 
was for his mother who lived in Yorkshire, 
naturally, as Mrs. Ochterlony was going to the 
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North, quite in ^her way. But the clergyman, 
for bis part, had sometliiiig more important to 
say. When Mrs. Askell was gone, lie stopped 
Mary in her packing to speak to her seriously as 
he Said, ^^ You will forgive me and feel for me, I 
know/^ he said. ^^ It is about yonr second mar- 
riage, Mrs. Ochterlony/' 

" DonH speak of it — oh, don^t speak of \i" 
Mary said, with an imploring tone that went to 
his heart. 

" But I ought to speak of it — if you can bear 
it,'' said Mr. Churchill, " and I know for the 
boys' sake that you can bear everything. I have 
brought an extract from the register, if you 
would like to have it; and I have added 
below '' 

" Mr. Churchill, you are very kind, but I don't 
want ever to think of that,'' said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony. " I don't want to recollect now that such 
a thing ever took place — I wish all record of it 
would disappear &om the face of the earth. 
Afterwards he thought the same," she said, 
hurriedly. Meanwhile Mr. Churchill stood with 
the paper half drawn from his pocket-book, 
watching the changes of her face. 

^' It shall be as you like," he said, slowly, 

*^ but only as I have written below ^If you 

change your mind, you have only to write to 
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me, my dear Mrs. Ochterlony — if I stay here — 
and I am sure I don't know if I shall st^ 
here; but in case I don% you can always 
leam wliere I am, from my mother at that 
address/' 

'^ Do you think you will not stay here T* 
Said Mary, whose lieart was not so much ab- 
sorbed in her own sorrows that she could not 
feel for the dismayed, desponding mind that 
made itself apparent in the poor clergyman's 
voiee. 

" I don't know/' he said, in the dreary tones 
of a man who has little choiee, ^^.with our 
large family, and my wife's poor health. I shall 
miss you dreadfully — ^both of you: you can't 
think how cheery and hearty he always was — 
and that to a down-hearted man like m o " 

And then Mary sat down and cried. It went 
to her heart and dispersed all her heaviness and 
Stupor, and opened the great sealed fountains. 
And Mr. Churchill onee more feit the elimbing 
sorrow in his throat, and said in broken words, 
" Don't cry — God will take care of you. He 
knows why He has done it, though we don't ; 
and He has given his own word to be a father to 
the boys.'' 

That was all the poor priest could find it in 
his heart to say — ^but it was better than a sermon 
L 2 
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— ^and he went away with the extract fipom the 
register still in bis pocket-book and tears in bis 
eyes ; wbile for ber part Mary finisbed ber pack- 
ing witb a beart relieved by ber tears. Ab, bow 
ebeery and Tiearty be bad been, bow kind to tbe 
down-bearted man; bow different tbe stagnant 
qnietness now from tbat cbeerful commotion be 
used to make, and all tbe restless life about bim ; 
and tben bis favourite words seemed to come up 
about and Surround ber, flitting in tbe air witb a 
Sensation between acute torture and a dull bappi- 
ness. His bonnie Mary ! It was not any vanity 
on Mary's part tbat made ber tbink above all of 
tbat name. Tbus sbe did ber packing and got 
ready for ber voyage, and took tbe ^ood people's 
commissions witbout knowing very well to wbat 
it was tbat sbe pledged berself ; and it was tbe 
same mail — " tbe mail after next " — ^by wbicb sbe 
bad written to Aunt Agatba tbat Hugb was to be 
sent bome. 

Tbey would all bave come to see ber off if tbey 
could bave ventured to do it tbat last morning : 
but tbe men prevented it, wbo are good for some- 
tbing now and tben in sucb cases. As it was, 
bowever, Mrs. Kirkman and Mrs. Hesketb aud 
Emma Askell were tbere, and poor sick Mrs. 
Cburcbill, wbo bad stolen from ber bed in ber 
dressing-gown to kiss Mary for tbe last time. 
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" Oh, my dear, if it had been me — oli, if it had 
only been me ! — and you would all have been so 
good to tbe poor children/' sobbed the poor 
elergyman's ailing wife. Yet it was not her, but 
the strong, brave, eheery Major, the prop and 
pillar of a house. As for Mrs. Kirkman, there 
never was a better proof that she was, as we have 
so often said, in spite of her talk, a good woman, 
than the faet that she conld only cry helplessly 
over Mary, and had not a word to say. She had 
thought and prayed that God would not leave her 
friend alone, but she had not meant Hirn to go 
so far as this ; and her heart ached and fluttered 
at the terrible notion that perhaps she had 
something to do with the striking of this blow. 
Mrs. Hesketh for her part packed every sort of 
dainties for the children in a basket, and strapped 
on a bündle of portable toys to amuse them on 
the joumey, to one of Mrs. Ochterlony's boxes. 
" You will be glad of them before you get there,^' 
said the experieneed woman, who had once made 
the joumey with half-a-dozen, as she said, and 
knew what it was. And then one or two of the 
men were Walking about outside in an acddental 
sort of way, to have a last look of Mary. It was 
eonsidered a very great thing among them all 
when the doctor, who hated to see people in 
trouble, and disapproved of crying on principle. 
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made up his mind to go in and shake hands with 
Mrs. Ochterlony; büt it was not ihai he went 
for, but to look at the baby, and give Mary a 
little case " with some sal volatile and so forth^ 
and the quantities marked/' he said, '^ not that 
you are one to want sal volatile. The little 
shayer there will be all right as soon as you get 
to England. Good-bye. Take care of yourself.^' 
And he wrung her hand and bolted out again 
like a flash of lightning. He said afterwards 
that the only sensible thing he knew of his sister, 
was that she did not go; and that the sight of 
all those women crying was enough to give a 
man a sunstroke^ not to speak of the servants and 
the soldiers' wives who were howling at the back 
of the house. 

Oh, what a change it was in so short a time, 
to go out of the Indian home, which had been a 
true home, with Mr. Churchül to take care of her 
and her poor babies, and set her face to the cold 
far-away world of her youth which she had for- 
gotten, and which everybody called home by a 
kind of mockery ; and where was Hugh, who had 
always taken such care of his own ? Mary did 
not cry as people call crying, but now and then, 
two great big hot tears roUed out of the bitter 
fountain that was füll to overflowing, and feil 
scalding on her hands, and gave her a momentary 
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sense of physical relief. Almost all the ladies of 
the Station were ill after it all the day ; but Mary 
could not afford to be ill; and Mr. Churcliill 
was very kind, and went with lier ttrough all the 
first part of her joumey over the cross roads, 
until she had come into the trunk road, where 
there was no more difficnlty. He was very, very 
kind, and she was very gratefid ; but yet perhaps 
when you have had some one of your very own 
to do everything for you, who was not kind but 
did it by nature, it is better to take to doing it 
yourself after, than have even the best of friends 
to do it for kindness^ sake. This was what Mary 
feit when the good man had gone sadly back to 
his sick wife and his uncertain lot. It was a 
kind of relief to her to be all alone, entirely 
alone with her children, for the ayah, to be sure, 
did not count — and to have everything to do; 
and this was how they came down moumfiilly to 
the sea-board, and to the big town which iilled 
Hugh and Islay with childish excitement, and 
Mary bade an everlasting farewell to her life, to 
all that she had actuaUy known as life — and got 
to sea, to go, as they said, home. 

It would be quite useless for our purpose to 
go over the details of the voyage, which was like 
other voyages, bad and good by tums. When 
she was at sea, Mrs. Ochterlony had a little 
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leisiire, and feit ill and weak and overwom, and 
was the better for it after. ' It took lier mind 
for the moment off tliat unmeasured eontempla- 
tion of her sorrow which is the soul of grief, and 
her spirit got a little strength in the interval of 
repose. She had been twelve years in India^ 
and from eighteen to thirty is a wonderful leap 
in a life. She did not know how she was to 
find the things and the people of whom she had 
a girFs innocent recollection ; nor how they, 
who had not changed^ would appear to her 
changed eyes. Her own people were very kind^ 
like everybody. Mary found a letter at Gib- 
raltar from her brother-in-law, Francis, ftJl of 
sympathy and friendly offers. He asked her to 
come to Earlston with her boys to see if they 
could not get on together. ^' Perhaps it might 
not do, but it would be worth a trial/^ Mr. 
Ochterlony sensibly said ; and there was even a 
Chance that Aiint Agatha, who was to have metwith 
Hugh at Southämpton, wonld come to meet her 
widowed niece, who might be supposed to stand 
still more in need of her good oflBlces. Though 
indeed this was rather an addition to Mary^s 
cares ; for she thought the moment of landing 
wonld be bitter enough of itself, without the 
pain of meeting with some one who belonged to 
her, and yet did not belong to her, and who had 
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doubtless grown as much out of the Aunt Agatha 
of old as she had grown out of tlie Kttle Mary. 
When Mrs. Ochterlony leffc the North-country, 
Aunt Agatha had been a middle-aged meiden 
lady, still pretty, though a little faded^ with 
light hair growing grey^ which makes a woman^s 
countenance^ already on the decline, more faded 
stiU^ and does not bring out the tints as dark 
hair in the same powdery condition sometimes 
does. And at that time she was stül oceupied 
by a thought of possibilities which people who 
knew Agatha Seton from the time she was 
sixteen^ had deeided at that early period to be 
impossible. No doubt twelve years had changed 
this — and it must have made a still greater 
change upon the little sister whom Mary had 
known only at six years old^ and who was now 
eighteen, the age she had herseif been when she 
marrieäj a grown-up young woman, and of a 
character more deeided than Mary^s had ever 
been. 

A little stir of reviving life awoke in her and 
moved her, when the weary joumey was over, 
and the steam-boat at length had reaehed 
Southampton^ to go up to the deck and look 
from beneath the heavy pent-house of her 
widow's veil at the strangers who were Coming 
— ^to see^ as she said to herself^ with a throb 
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at her lieart^ if tliere was anybody she knew. 
Aunt Agatha was not rieh, and it was a 
long jonrney, and perhaps she had not eome. 
Mary stood on the crowded deek, a Kttle apart, 
with Hugh and Islay on eaeh side of her, and 
the baby in his nurse's arms — a group such as is 
often Seen on these decks — all clad with loss and 
mouming, coming '^ home'' to a country in 
which perhaps they have no longer any home. 
' Nobody came to claim Mrs. Ochterlony as she 
stood among her little children. She thought she 
would have been glad of that, but when it came 
to the moment — ^when she saw the cold unknown 
shore and the stränge country, and not a Chris- 
tian soul to say welcome, poor Mary^s heart sank. 
She sat down, for her strength was failing her, 
and drew Hugh and Islay close to her, to keep 
her from breaking down altogether. And it was 
just at that moment that the brightest of'young 
faces peered down under her veil and looked 
doubtfully, anxiously at her, and called out impa- 
tiently, "Aunt Agatha!'' to some one at the 
other side, without speaking to Mary. Mrs. 
Ochterlony did not hear this newcomer's equally 
impatient demand : " Is it Mary ? Are those 
the children?'' for she had dropped her sick 
head upon a soft old breast, and had an old &esh 
sweet faded face bent down upon her, lovely with 
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love and age, and a pure heart. " Gry, my dear 
love, cry, it will do you good/' was all that Aunt 
Agatha said. And she cried^ too^ with good 
will, and yet did not know whether it was for 
sorrow or joy. This was how Mary, ooming back 
to a fasMon of existence wldch she knew not, was 
taken home. 



CHAPTER X. 




tUNT AGATHA had growü into a 
sweet old lady : not so old, perhaps, 
Ijut tliat slie might liave made up 
still into that elderly aspirant after 
youth, for whose special use the name '^ old maid^' 
mnst have been invented. And yet tliere is a 
sweetness in the name^ and it was not inapplic- 
able to the fair old woman, who received Mary 
Ochterlony into her kind arms. There was a 
sort of tender misty consciousness upon her age, 
just as there is a tender unconscionsness in 
youth, of so many things that cannot but come 
to the knowledge of people who have eaten of 
the tree in the middle of the garden. She was 
surrounded by the unknown as was seemly to 
such a maiden soul. And yet she was old^ and 
gleams of experience, and dim knowledge at 
second band, had come to her from those misty 
tracts. Though she had not, and never could 
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have, half the vigour or force in her which Mary 
had even in her subdued and broken state, stUl 
she had strength of affection and goodness 
enough to take the management of -all affairs 
into her hands for the moment^ and to set her- 
seif at the head of the little party. She took 
Mary and the children from the ship, and brought 
them to the inn at which she had stayed the 
night before; and, what was a still greater 
achievement, she repressed Winnie, and kept her 
in a semi-snbordinate and silent state — which 
was an eflFort which taxed all Annt Agatha^s 
powers. Though it may seem stränge to say it, 
Mary and her young sister did not, as people 
say, take to each other at that first meeting. 
It was twelve years since they had met, and the 
eighteen-year-old young woman, accnstomed to 
be a sovereign among her own people, and have 
all her whims attended to, did not, somehow, 
commend herseif to Mary, who was broken, and 
joyless, and feeble, and little capable of glitter 
and motion. Aunt Agatha took the traveller to 
a cool room, where comparative qniet was to be 
had, and took off her heavy bonnet and cloak, 
and made her lie down, and came and sat by 
her. The children were in the next room, where 
the sound of their voices could reach their 
mother to keep her heart; and then Aunt Agatha 
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took Mary^s liand in botli of liers, and said, 
^^ Teil me about it, my dear love/^ It was a 
way slie had of speaking^ but yet such words are 
sweetj especially to a forlom creature who has 
supposed that there is nobody left in the world 
to address her so. And then Mary told her sad 
story with all the details that women love, and 
eried tili the fountain of tears was for the time 
exhaustedj and grief itself by its very vehemence 
had got calm ; which was^ as Aunt Agatha knew 
by instinct, the best way to receive a poor 
woman who was a widow^ and had just set her 
solitary feet for the first time upon the shores 
which she left as a bride. 

And so they rested and slept that first night 
on English soil. There are moments when 
sorrow feels sacramental^ and as if it never could 
be disturbed again by the pettier emotions of 
life. Mrs. Ochterlony had gone to sleep in this 
calm^ and it was with something of the same 
feeling that she awoke. As if life, as she thought, 
being over, its cares were in some sense over too, 
and that now nothing conld move her fiirther ; 
unless, indeed, it might be any härm to the 
children, which, thank God, there was no appear- 
ance of. In this state of mind she rose up and 
Said her prayers, mingling them with some of 
those great tears which gather one by one as the 
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ground. It was not tlie beauti du diable, tlie 
bewildering cliarm of .youth^ and fresliness^ and 
smiles^ and rose tints. Slie had something of 
all this^ and to boot slie Iiad features — beaux 
traits. But as for this part of her power, 
Winnie, to do her justice, thought nothing of 
it; perhaps, to have understood that people 
minded wliat slie said, and notieed wliat slie did 
beeause sbe was very bandsome, wonld have con- 
veyed sometbing like an insult and afiront to 
tbe yonng lady. Sbe did not care much, nor 
mind mueb at tbe present moment, wbetber sbe 
was pretty or not. Sbe bad no rivals, and 
beauty was a weapon tbe importance of wbieb 
bad not oecurred to ber. But sbe did care a 
good deal for being Winifred Seton, and as sueb, 
roistress of all sbe surveyed; and tbougb sbe 
could bave beaten berself for it, it galled ber 
involuntarily to find berself tbus all at onee in 
tbe presence of a person wbom Providence seemed 
to bave set, somebow, in a bigber position, and 
wbo was more interesting tban berself. It was a 
wieked tbougbt, and sbe did it battle. If it bad 
been left to ber, bow sbe could bave petted and 
cared for Mary, bow sbe would bave borne ber 
triumpbantly over all tbe fatigues of tbe journey, 
and tbougbt notbing to take tbe tickets, and mind 
tbe luggage, and struggle with tbe railway porters 
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for Mary^s sake ! But to have Mary come in 
and absorb Aunt Agatha^s and everybody^s first 
look, their first appeal and principal regard, was 
trying to Winnie; and she had never leamed 
yet to banish altogether from her eyes what sbe 
thongbt. 

^'It does not matter, annt/' said Mary; "I 
cannot make a recluse of myself — I must go 
among strangers — and it is well to be able to 
practise a little with Winnie and yon/^ 

'* Yon mnst not mind Winnie and me, my 
darling/^ said Annt Agatha, who had a way of 
missing the arrow, as it were, and catehing some 
of the feathers of it as it flew past. 

" What do you mean about going among 
strangers T^ said the keener Winnie. " I hope 
you donH think we are strangers ; and there is 
no need for you to go into society that I can 
see — ^not now at least ; or at all events not un- 
less you like,^' she continued with a suspicion of 
sharpness in her tone, not displeased, perhaps, on 
the whole that Mary was tuming out delusive, 
and was thinking already of society — ^for which 
notwithstanding she scomed her sister, as was 
natural to a young woman at ^the experienced 
age of eighteen. 

'^ Society is not what I was thinking of/^ said 
Mary, who in her turn did not like her young 
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sister's criticism ; and she took her seat and her 
cup of tea witli an uncomfortable sense of Oppo- 
sition. She had thonglit that she conld not be 
annoyed any more by petty matters^ and was 
incapable of feeling the little cares and compli- 
cations of life, and yet it was astonishing how 
Winnie's little^ sharp^ half-sarcastic tone brought 
back the faculty of being annoyed. 

'^ The little we have at Kirtell will be a eom- 
fort to you, my love/' said the soothing voice of 
Aunt Agatha ; '^ all old friends. The vicar you 
know, Mary, and the doctor, and poor Sir 
Edward. There are some new people, but I 
do not make much aecount of them ; and our 
little visiting wonld härm nobody/^ the old lady 
said, though with a slight tone of apology, not 
quite satisfied in herseif that the widow should 
be even able to think of society so soon.' 

XJpon which a little pucker of vexation came 
to Mary*s brow. As if she cared or could care 
for their little visiting, and the vicar, and the 
doctor, and Sir Edward ! she to whom going 
among strangers meant something so real and so 
hard to bear. 

" Dear Aunt Agatha,^^ she said, ^^ I am afraid 
you will not be pleased ; but I have not been 
looking forward to anything so pleasant as going 
to Kirtell. The first thing I have to think of 
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is tlie boys and their interests. And Francis 
Ocliterlony lias asked us to go to Earlston/^ 
These words came all confosed from Mary^s Ups. 
Slie broke down, seeing wbat was Coming; for 
tbis was something tbat sbe never bad calculated 
on, or tbougbt of baving to bear. 

A dead pause ensued ; Aunt Agatba started 
and flushed all over, and gave an agitated ex- 
clamation, and tben a sudden blank came upon 
ber sweet old face. Mary did not look at her, 
but sbe saw witbout looking bow ber annt 
stiffened into resentment, and o£Pence, and morti* 
fication. Sbe cbanged in an instant, as if Mrs. 
Ocbterlony^s confosed statement bad been a 
spell, and drew berself up and sat motionless^ 
a picture of surprised affection and wounded 
pride. Poor Mary saw it, and was grieved to 
tbe beart, and yet could not but resent sucb a 
want of understanding of ber position and sym- 
patby for berself. Sbe lifted ber cup to ber 
Ups witb a trembling band, and ber tea did not 
refresb ber. And it was tbe only near relative 
sbe bad in tbe world, tbe tenderest-bearted 
creature in existence, a woman wbo could be 
cruel to nobody, wbo tbus sbut up ber beart 
' against ber. Tbus tbe tbree women sat togetber 
round tbeir breakfast-table, and belped each 
otber, and said notbing for one stem moment, 
M 2 
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whicli was a cruel moment for two of tliem at 
least. 

^^ Earlston V^ said Aiint Agatha at last, with a 
quiver in her voice. " Indeed it never occurred 
to me — I had not supposed that Francis Ochter- 
lony had been so much to But never 

mind ; if that is what you think best for yonr- 
self, Mary '^ 

" There is nothing best for myself/' said Mrs. 
Oehterlony, with the sharpness of despair. '^I 
think it is my duty — and — and Hugh, I know, 
wonld have thought so. Onr boy is his uncle^s 
heir. They are the — the only Ochterlonys left 
now. It is what I mnst — ^what I ought to do/^ 

And then there was another pause. Aunt 
Agatha for her part wonld have liked to cry, but 
then she had her aide of the family to maintain, 
and though every pulse in her was beating 
with disappointment and mortified affection, she 
was not going to show that. '^ You must know 
best/' she said, taking up her little air of 
dignity; '^I am sure you must know best; I 
would never try to force my way of thinking on 
you, Mary. No doubt you have been more in 
the World than I have ; but I did think when a 
woman was in trouble that to go among her own 
friends ^^ 

" Yes" said Mary, wbo was overwhelmed, and 
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did not feel able to bear it, '^but her friends 
might understand Her and have a little pity for 
her, aunt, wben she had bard tbings to do tbat 
wrang ber beart '^ 

" My dear/' said Aunt Agatba, witb, on ber 
side, tbe bitterness of unappreciated exertion, 
" if you will tbink bow far I bave come, and 
wbat an unnsual journey I bave made, I tbink 
you will pereeive tbat to aeense me of want of 
pity " 

"Don't worry ber, Aunt Agatba/^ seid 
Winnie, '^sbe is not aeeusing you of want of 
pity. I tbink it a very stränge sort of tbing, 
myself ; but let Mary bave justice, tbat was not 
wbat sbe meant/^ 

'^ I sbould like to* know wbat sbe did mean/^ 
Said Aunt Agatba, wbo was trembling witb 
vexation, and witb tbose tears wbicb sbe wanted 
so mucb to sbed ; and tben two or tbree of tbem 
dropped on tbe broad-brimmed cambric cuff 
wbicb sbe was wearing solely on Mary's account. 
For, to be sure. Major Ocbterlony was not to say 
a relation of bers tbat sbe sbould bave wom 
sucb deep mouming for bim. ^' I am sure I 
don't want to interfere, if sbe prefers Francis 
Ocbterlony to ber own friends,^^ sbe added, witb 
tremulous baste. Sbe was tbe very same Aunt 
Agatba wbo bad taken Mary to ber arms tbe 
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day before^ and sat by her bed, listening to all 
the sad story of her widowhood. Sbe bad wept 
for Hugh^ and she would bave shared her cot- 
tage and her garden and all she had with Mary, 
with good will and .bounty, eagerly — ^but Francis 
Ochterlony was a diflferent matter; and it was 
not in human nature to bear the preference of a 
husband's brother to '^ her own friends/^ ^^ They 
may be the last Oehterlonys/^ said Aunt 
Agatha, " but I never nnderstood that a woman 
was to give up her own family entirely; and 
your sister was born a Seton like you and me, 
Winnie ; — I donH understand it, for my part/' 

Aunt Agatha broke down when she had said 
this, and cried more bitterly, more eflFiisively, so 
long as it lasted, than she" had cried last night 
over Hugh Ochterlony^s sudden ending: and 
Mary could not but feel that ; and as for Winnie, 
«he sat silent, and if she did not make things 
worse, at least she made no eflFort to make them 
better. On the whole, it was not much wonder. 
They had made great changes in the cottage 
for Mary's sake. Aunt Agatha had given up 
her parlour, her own pretty room that she loved, 
for a nursery, and they had made up their 
minds that the best Chamber was to be Mary^s, 
with a sort of sense that the fresh chintz and 
the pictures on the walls — ^it was the only bed- 
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room that liad any pictures — would make up to 
her if anything could. And now to find all the 
time that it was Francis Ochteriony, and not her 
own friends, that she was going to ! Winnie sat 
quite still^ with her fine profile cut out stemly 
against the dark green wall, looking ünmoyable 
and nnfeeling, as only a fine profile can nnder 
such circumstances. This was what came of 
Mary's placid moming, and the dear union of 
family support and love into which she thought 
she had come. It was harder upon Mrs. Och- 
terlony than if Aunt Agatha had not come to 
meet her. She had to sit blank and silent like 
a criminal, and see the old lady cry and the 
young lady lift up the stem delicacy of that 
profile against her. They were disappointed in 
Mary ; and not only were they disappointed, but 
mortified — wounded in their best feeUngs and 
embarrassed in secondary matters as weU; for 
naturaUy Aunt Agatha had told everybody that 
she was going to bring her niece, Mrs. Och- 
terlony, and the poor dear children home. 

Thus it will be seen that the first breakfast in 
England was a very unsatisfactory meal for 
Mary. She took refuge with her children when 
it was over, and shut up, as she had been forced 
to do in other days, another door in her heart; 
and Aunt Agatha and Winnie, on the other hand^ 
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withdrew to their apartment and talked it over, 
and kindled each other^s Indignation. " Tf you 
knew the kind of man he was, Winnie \" Aunt 
Agatha said, with a severity whieh was not 
entirely on Mary^s aecount; ^^not the sort of 
man I wonld trust those poor dear fatherless 
children with. I don^t believe he has any re- 
ligious principles. Dear, dear, to think how 
Mary shonld have changed ! I never could have 
thought she wonld have preferred Francis Oeh- 
terlony, and tumed against her own friends.^^ 

'^ I don^t know anything about Francis 
Ochterlony,^^ said Winnie, " bnt I know what a 
lot of bother we have had at home making all 
those changes; and your parlour that you had 
given up, Annt Agatha — I must say when I 
think of that '' 

" That is nothing, my love,^' said Aunt 
Agatha ; '^ I was not thinking of what I have 
done, I hope — as if the sacrifice was anything.^^ 
But nevertheless the tears came into her eyes at 
the thought. It is hard when one has made a 
sacrifice with a liberal heart, to have it thrown 
back, and to feel that it is useless. This is hard, 
and Aunt Agatha was only human. If she had 
been alone, probably after the first moment of 
annoyance she would have gone to Mary, and 
the two would have cried together, and after 
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little Hughes prospects had been discussed^ Miss 
Seton would have consented tliat it was best for 
her niece to go to Earlston; but tben Winnie 
was there to talk it over and keep up Aunt 
Agatha^s indignation. And Mary was wounded, 
and had retired and shut berself up among her 
children. And it was thns that the most trifling 
and uncalled-for of cares came^ with little pricks of 
vexation and disappointment^ to disturb at its 
very outset the new chapter of life which Mrs. 
Ochterlony had imagined herseif to be entering 
upon in such a calm of tranquillizing grief . 

They were to go to London that day, and to 
continue their journey to the North by the night 
train : but it was no longer a journey in which 
any of the party could take any pleasure. As 
for Mary, in the great revulsion of her dis- 
appointment^ it seemed to her as if there was 
no comfort for her anywhere. She had to go to 
Earlston to accept a home £rom Francis Och- 
terlony, whom she had never " taken to/' even 
in her young days. And it had occurred to her 
that her aunt and sister would understand why, 
and would be sorry for her, and console her 
under this painful eflFort. When, on the con- 
trary, they proved to be aifronted and indignant, 
Mary's heart shut close, and retreated within 
itself. She could take her children into her 
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arms^ and press them against her heart, as if 
that would do it some good : but slie could not 
talk to the little things^ nor consnlt them^ nor 
sliare anytüng with them except such smiles as 
were practicable. To a woman wlio lias been 
nsed to talk all her concems over witb some one, 
it is terrible to feel her yeamings for counsel 
and sympathy tnrned back upon her own soul^ 
and to be Struck dmnb^ and feel tbat no ear is 
open to her, and that in all the world there is 
no one living to whom her aflFairs are more than 
the affairs of a stranger. Some poor women 
there are who must have fellowship somehow, 
and who will be content with pity if sympathy is 
not to be had. But Mary was not of tlns kind 
of women. She shut her doors. She went in, 
into herseif in the silence and solitude, and feit 
her instinctive yearning to be helped and under- 
stood come pouring back upon her like a bitter 
flood. And then she looked at her little boys in 
their play, who had need of all from her, and 
could give her back but their childish fondness, 
and no help, or stay, or counsel. It is hard 
upon a woman, but yet it is a thing which every 
woman must confront and make up her mind to, 
whom God places in such circimistances. I do 
not know if it is easier work for a man in the 
same position. Mary had feit the prop of ex- 
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pected sympathy and encouragement and affec- 
tion rudely driven £rom under her, and wlien 
she came in among her innocent helpless cliildren 
slie faced her lot, and did not deceive herself 
any more. To judge for heraelf, and do the 
best that in her lay, and take all the responsi- 
bilities upon her own head^ whatever might foUow ; 
to know that nobody now in all the world was 
for her, or stood by her, except in a very secon- 
dary way, after his or her concems and inten- 
tions and feelings had been carefully proyided 
for in the first place. This was how her posi- 
tion appeared to her. And, indeed, such wa^ 
her Position, without any exaggeration. It was 
very kind of Francis Ochterlony to be wüling to 
take her in, and very kind of Aunt Agatha to 
have made preparations for her ; and kindness is 
sweet, and yet it is bitter, and hard, and cold, 
and killing to meet with. It made Mary sick to 
her heart, and fiUed her with a longing to take 
up her babes and rush away into some solitary 
comer, where nobody would ever See her again 
or hear of her. I do not say that she was 
right, or that it was a proper state of mind to be 
in. And Mary was too right-minded a woman to 
indulge in it long ; but that was the feeling that 
momentarily took possession of her as she put 
the doors to in her heart, and realized that she 
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really was alone there, and that her concems 
were hers alone^ and belonged to nobody eise in 
the World. 

And, on the other band, it was very natural 
for Aunt Agatha and Winnie. They knew the 
exertions they had made, and the flutter of 
generous excitement in which they had been, 
and their readiness to give up their best for the 
solace of the widow. And naturally the feeling 
that all their sacrifices were unnecessary and 
their preparations made in vain, tumed the 
honey into gaU for the moment. It was not 
their part to take Mary^s duty into considera- 
tion, in the first place ; and they did not know 
beforehand of Francis Ochterlony^s letter, nor 
the poor Majores confidence that his brother 
would be a friend to his widow.. And then 
Aunt Agatha^s parlour, which was all metamor- 
phosed, and the changes that had been made 
through the whole house ! The result was, that 
Aunt Agatha, ofiEended, did not so much as 
oflFer to her niece the little breathing-time Mary 
had hoped for. When they got to London, she 
re-opened the subject, but it was in an unanswer- 
able way. 

" I suppose your brother-in-law expects you ?" 
she Said. " I think it will be better to wait tili 
to-morrow before you start, that he may send 
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the carriage to tlie Station for you. I donH aisk 
you to come to me for the night, for it would be 
a pity to derange the children for so short a 
time/^ 

"Very well, aunt/' said Mary, sadly. And 
she wrote to Mr. Oehterlony, and slept that 
night in town — ^her strength almost failing her 
at the thought that, in her feebleness and ex- 
citement, she had to throw herseif immediately 
on Francis Ochterlony^s tender mercies. She 
even paused for a moment to think, might she 
not really do as her heart suggested — find out 
some comer of refage for herseif with which 
nobody could intermeddle, and keep apart from 
them all ? But Mary had come " home to her 
friends,^^ as everybody said at the Station; and 
she had a woman^s prejudices, and it seemed un- 
natural to her to begin, without any interposi- 
tion of the people belonging to her, that stränge 
and solitary life of independence or self-de- 
pendence which was what she must decide upon 
some time. And then there was always Mr. 
Ochterlony's letter, which was so kind. Thus it 
was fixed by a few words, and could not be 
changed. Aunt Agatha had a terrible compunc- 
tion afterwards, and could not get Mary's look 
out of her head, as she owned to Winnie, and 
would have got up out of her bed in the middle 
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of the night^ and gone to Mary and begged her 
to come to the cottage first^ if it had not been 
tliat Winnie miglit liave woke up, and tliat she 
would have to cross a passage to Mary^s room; 
and in a hotel where " gentlemen'^ were con- 
tinually about, wbo conld teil wbom she might 
meet? So they all slept, or pretended to sleep, 
and Said nothing about it ; and the next day set 
off with no fiirther explanations^ on their way 
^'home/' 



^^^ 




ä^ 



CHAPTER XI. 




J'ARLSTON is a house which Kes in 
a little green valley among the grey 
folds of the Shap Fells. It is not 
an inviting country, thougli the 
people love it as people do love everything that 
belongs to them; and it has a very different 
aspect fipom the wooded dell a little farther north, 
where strays the romantic little Kirtell, and 
where Aunt Agatha's cottage smiled upon a tnfted 
slope^ with the music of the eheery river in its 
ears day and night. The rivers about Earlston 
were shallow, and ran dry in summer^ though it 
was not because of any want of rain ; and the 
greyness of the hills niade a kind of mist in the 
air to unaccnstomed eyes. Everybody, who has 
ever gone to the north that way, knows the deep 
cuttings about Shap, where the railway plunges 
through between two humid living limestone 
walls, where the cottages, and the fenees, and the 
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farm-honaea all lead up in leyel tones of grey to 
tlie yast greyness of the piebald luUa, and wliere 
tlie Une of pale skj aboye is grey too in most 
cases. It was at one of the little stations in this 
monotonoaa district that Mrs. Ocliterlony and lier 
cluldren and lier ayah were deposited — Annt 
Agatlia, witli an aspect of stemness, bnt a lieart 
tliat smote her^ and eyes that kept fiUing with 
tears she was too prond to shed^ lookiag on the 
white. "Winnie looked on too without the com- 
panction^ feeling yery affironted and angry. They 
were going farther on, and the thonght of home 
was oyereast to both these ladies by the fact that 
eyerybody wonld ask for Mary, and that the ex- 
dtement of the past few weeks wonld coUapse in 
the dreariest and snddenest way when they were 
Seen to retnm alone. As for Mary, she looked 
grey like the landscape, nnder her heavy yeil — 
grey, sQent, in a kind of dnll despair, persnading 
herseif that the best thing of all was to say 
nothing abont it, and shnt only more closely the 
doors of that heart where nobody now had any 
desire to come in. She lifted her little boys out, 
and did not care eyen to look if the carriage was 
waiting for her — and then she came to the win- 
dow to bid her aiint and sister good-bye. She 
was so disappointed and sick-hearted, and feit for 
the moment that the small amount of affection 
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and comprelieiisioii which they were capable of 
giving her was so little wortli the trouble of 
seeking for^ that Mary did not even ask to be 
written to. Site put up her pale face, and said 
good-by in a dreary unexpeetant tone that 
doubied tbe compunction in Aunt Agatba^s bosom. 
" Oh, Mary, if you had but been Coming with us V^ 
cried that inconsistent woman, on the spur of the 
moment. " It is too late to speak of it now,^^ 
Said Mary, and kissed her and tumed away ; and 
the heartless train dashed off, and carried off 
Aunt Agatha with that picture in her eyes of the 
forlom little group on the platform of the railway 
Station — ^the two little boys clinging close to their 
mother, and she standing alone among strangers, 
with the widow^s veil hanging over her colourless 
face. "Can you see the carriage, Winnie? — 
look out and teil me if you can see it,^^ said Aunt 
Agatha. But the engine that carried them on 
was too quick for Winnie, and had already swept 
out of sight. And they pursued their joumey, 
feeling guilty and wretched, as indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent, they deserved to feel. A two months' 
widow, with a baby and two helpless little boys — 
and at the best it could only be a servant who had 
come to meet her, and she would have everything 
to do for herseif, and to face her brother-in-law 
without any support or helper. When Aunt 
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Agatha thought of this^ she sank back in her 
comer and sobbed. To think tbat sbe should 
have been the one to take offence and be aflRronted 
at Mary^s first word, and desert her thus ; when 
fihe migbt have taken her home and eomforted 
her, and then, if it must have ended so, eonveyed 
her to Earlston : Aunt Agatha eried, and deserved 
to cry, and even Winnie feit a twinge at her 
heart ; and they got rather angry with each other 
before they reached home, and feit disposed to 
accuse each other, and trembled both of them 
before the idea of meeting Peggy, Miss Seton's 
domestic tyrant, who would rush to the door with 
her heart in her mouth to receive '' our Miss 
Mary and the puir dear fatherless baims/' Mary 
might be silent about it, and never complain of 
unkindness ; but it was not to be expected that 
Peggy would have the same scruples ; and these 
two guilty and miserable travellers trembled at 
the thought of her as they made their wretched 
way home. 

When the train had disappeared, Mary tried to 
take a kind of cold comfort to herseif. She stood 
all alone, a stranger, with the few rustic passen- 
gers and rustic railway officials staring at her as 
if she had dropped from the skies, and no appa- 
rent sign anywhere that her Coming had been 
looked for, or that there was any resting-place 
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for her in this grey country. And she said to 
herself that it was natural^ and must always be so 
hencefortli, and that it was best at once to accus- 
tom herseif to her lot. The eamage had not 
come, nor any message fipom Earlston to say she 
was expected, and all that she could do was to go 
into the rüde little waiting-room, and wait there 
with the tired children tili some conveyance could 
be got to take her to her brother-in-law's house. 
Her thoughts would not be pleasant to put down 
on paper, could it be done; and yet they were 
not so painfui as they had been the day before, 
when Aunt Agatha failed her, or seemed to fail. 
Now that disappointed craving for help and love 
and fellowship was over for the moment, and she 
had nothing but her own duty and Francis Och- 
terlony to encounter, who was not a man to give 
any occasion for vain hopes. Mary did not ex- 
pect fellowship or love from her brother-in-law. 
K he was kind and tolerant of the children, and 
moderately considerate to herseif, it was all that 
she looked for from him. Perhaps, though he 
had invited her, he had not been prepared to have 
her thrown on his hands so soon ; and it might 
be that the domestic arrangements of Earlston 
were not such as to admit of the unlooked-for 
invasion of a lady and a nursery on such very 
short notice. But the most prominent feeling in 
N 2 
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Mrs. Ochterlony's mind was weariness, and that 
longing to escape anywliere, which is the most 
universal of all sentiments when the spirit is wom 
out and sick to death. Oh, that she had wings 
like a dove ! — though Mary had nowhere to flee 
to, nobody to seek consolation firom ; and instead 
of having a home anywhere on earth awaiting 
her, was herseif the home, the only shelter they 
understood, of the little pale fatherless children 
who clustered around her. If she eould but have 
taken possession of one of those poor eottages, 
grey and homely as they looked, and put the 
little ones to bed in it, and drawn a wooden ehair 
to the fire, and been where she had a right to be ! 
It was July, but the weather was cold at Shap, 
and Mary had that instinct common to wounded 
ereatures of creeping to the fire, as if there was a 
kind of comfort in its warmth. She could have 
bome her bürden bravely, or at least she thought 
so, if this had been what awaited her. But it 
was Earlston and Francis Ochterlony that awaited 
her — a stranger and a stranger's house. All these 
thoughts, and many more, were passing through 
her mind, as she sat in the little waiting-room 
with her baby in her arms, and her two eider 
boys pressing close to her. The children clung 
and appealed to her, and the helpless Hindoo 
woman crouched at her mistress^s side ; but as 
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for Mary, there was nobody to give her any Sup- 
port or countenance. It was a hard opening to 
the stem way which had henceforward to be 
trodden alone. 

Francis Ochterlony, however, though he had a 
certain süperb indiflPerence to the going-out and 
coming-in of trains^ and had forgotten the preeise 
hour, was not a wretch nor a brüte, and had not 
forgotten his visitors. While Mary sat and 
waited, and while the master of the little Station 
made slow but persevering search after some pos- 
sible means of eonveyanee for her, a heavy nun- 
bling of wheels became audible, and the carriage 
from Earlston made its tardy appearance. It was 
an old-fashioned vehicle, drawn by two horses, 
which betrayed their ordinary avocations much in 
the same way as the coachman did, who, though 
dressed, as they were, for the occasion, carried a 
breath of the fields about him, which was more 
convincing than any conventionalism of garments. 
But such as it was, the Earlston carriage was not 
without consideration in the countryside. All the 
people about turned out in a leisurely way to lift 
the children into it, and Shoulder the boxes into 
such comers as could be found for them — which 
was an affair that demanded many counsellors — 
and at length the vehicle got under way. Twi- 
light began to come on as they mounted up into 
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the grey country, by the winding grey roads 
fenced in with limestone walls. Everything grew 
greyer in the waning light. The very trees, of 
which there were so few, dropped into the gather- 
ing shadows, and deepened them without giving 
any livelier tint of colour to the seene. The 
ehildren dropped asleep, and the ayah crooned 
and nodded over the baby ; but Mary, who had 
no temptation to sleep, looked out with steady 
eyes, and, though she saw nothing distinetly, 
took in unawares all the comfortless ehill and 
monotony of the landseape. It went to her heart, 
and made her shiver. Or perhaps it was only 
the idea of meeting Francis Ochterlony that made 
her shiver. If the ehildren, any one of them, 
had only been old enough to understand it a 
little, to clasp her hand or her neck with the ex- 
uberance of childish sympathy ! But they did 
not understand, and dropped asleep, or asked with 
timid, quivering little voices, how long it would 
be before they got home. Home ! no wonder 
Mrs. Ochterlony was cold, and feit the chiU go to 
her heart. Thus they went on for six or seven 
weary miles, taking as many hours, as Mary 
thought. Aunt Agatha had arrived at her cot- 
tage, though it was nearly thirty miles further 
on, while the comfortless party were still jogging 
along in the Earlston carriage; but Mary did 
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not think particularly of tliat. She did not think 
at all, poor soul. She saw the grey hill-side 
gliding past her, and in a vague way, at the same 
moment, seemed to see lierself, a bride, going 
gaily past on the same road, and rehearsed all the 
past over again with a dull pain^ and shivered, 
and feit eold — eold to her heart. This was partly 
perhaps because it is ehilly in Cumberland, when 
one has just come fipom India ; and partly because 
there was something that affected a woman's fan- 
ciful imagination in the misty monotony of the 
limestone country, and the grey waste of the 
hiUs. 

Earlston, too, was grey, as was to be expected ; 
and the trees whieh surrounded it had lost colour 
in the night. The hall was but dimly lighted, 
when the door was opened — as is but too common 
in country house|i of so retired a kind — and there 
was nobody ready at the instant to open the door 
or to receive the strangers. To be sure, people 
were called and came — ^the housekeeper first, in a 
silk gown, which rustled excessively, and with a 
certain air of patronizüig affability ; and then Mr. 
Ochterlony, who had been sitting, as he usually 
did, in his dressing-gown, and who had to get 
into his coat so hurriedly that he had not re- 
covered from it when he shook hands with his 
sister-in-law ; and then by degrees servants ap- 
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peared^ and lifted out the sleepy^ startled children^ 
who, between waking and sleeping, worn out, 
firightened, and excited, were precisely in the 
condition which it is most difScult to manage. 
And the ayah, who could hold no Christian com- 
munication with anybody around her, was worse 
than useless to her poor mistress. When Mr. 
Oehterlony led the way into the great, solemn, 
dark^ dining-room — ^which was the nearest room 
at hand — ^the ehildren, instead of consenting to be 
led upstairs, clung with one unanimous aecord to 
their mother. Little Wilfrid got to her arms, 
notwithstanding all remonstrances, and Hugh and 
Islay each seized silently a handfdl of her black 
dress, crushing the crape beyond all remedy. It 
was thus she entered Earlston, which had been 
her husband^s birthplace, and was to be her son's 
inheritance — or so at least Mary thought. 

" I hope you have had a pleasant joumey,'^ 
Mr. Oehterlony said, shaking hands with her 
again. '^ I daresay they are tired, poor little 
things — ^but you have had good weather, I hope.^' 
This he said after he had indicated to Mary a 
large easy-chair in carved oak, which stood by the 
side of the fireplace, and into which, with little 
Wilfred clinging to her, and Islay and Hugh 
holduig fast by her dress, it was not so easy to 
get. The master of the house did not sit down 
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himself^ for it was dreary and dark^ and he was a 
man of fine perceptions; but lie walked to the 
window and looked out, and then came back again 
to bis sister-in-law. " I am glad you bave bad 
sucb good weatber — ^but I am sure you must all 
be tired/^ be said. 

"Yes/^ said Mary, wbo would bave liked to 
cry, '^ very tired ; but I bope we did not come 
too soon. Your letter was so kind tbat I 
tbougbt " 

" Ob donH speak of it/' said Mr. Ocbterlony ; 
and tben be stood before ber on tbe dark beartb, 
and did not know wbat more to say. Tbe twi- 
ligbt was still lingering, and tbere were no ligbts 
in tbe room, and it was fitted up witb tbe strictest 
regard to propriety, and just as a dining-room 
ougbt to be. Weird gleams of dull reflection out 
of tbe deptbs of old mabogany lay low towards 
tbe floor, bewildering tbe visitor ; and tbere was 
not even tbe ligbt of a fire, wbieb, for merely 
conventional motives, because it was July, did not 
occupy its usual place ; tbougb Mary, firesb from 
India^ and sbivering witb tbe cbill of excitement 
and nervousness and grief, would bave given any- 
tbing to be witbin reacb of one. Neitber did sbe 
know wbat to say to ber almost unknown brotber- 
in-law, wbose face even sbe could see very 
imperfectly; and tbe cbildren grasped ber witb 
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that tight hold which is in itself a waming, and 
shows that everytliing is possible in the way of 
childisli fright and passion. But still it was in- 
dispensable that she should find something to say. 

'^ My poor Httle boys are so young/^ she said, 
faltering. '^ It was very very good of you to ask 
ns, and I hope they wont be troublesome. I 
think I will ask the housekeeper to show us where 
we are to be. The railway tires them more than 
the ship did. This is Hugh/^ said Mary, swal- 
lowing as best she could the gasp in her throat, 
and detaehing poor little Hughes hand from her 
crape. But she had tears in her voice, and Mr. 
Oehterlony had a wholesome dread of crying. 
He gave his nephew a hurried pat on the head 
without looking at him, and called for Mrs. 
Gilsland, who was at hand among the shadows 
mstling with her silk gown. 

''Oh!" he said hurriedly. ''A fine Kttle 
fellow I am sure ; — ^but you are quite right, and 
they must be tired, and I will not detain you. 
Dinner is at seven/' said Mr. Oehterlony. What 
could he say ? He could not even see the faces 
of the woman and children whom it was his dread 
but evident duty to receiye. When they went 
away under Mrs. Gilsland's charge, he followed 
them to the foot of the stairs, and stood looking 
after them as the procession mounted, guided by 
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the rustle of the housekeeper^s gown. The poor 
man looked at them in a bewildered way, and 
then went off to his library, where his own 
shaded lamp was Kt, and where everything was 
eosy and familiär. Arrived there, he threw him- 
self into his own chair with a sigh. He was not 
a brüte, nor a wreteh, as we have said, and the 
least thing he could do when he heard of his 
poor brother's death was to offer a shelter — 
temporarily at least — to the widow and her 
ehildren : but perhaps a lurking hope that some- 
thing might turn np to prevent the Invasion had 
been in his mind up to this day. Now she was 
here, and what was he to do with her? Now 
they were here, which was still more serious — 
three ^)oys (even though one of them was a baby) 
in a house füll of everything that was daintiest 
and rarest and most delicate ! No wonder Mr. 
Ochterlony was momentarily stupefied by their 
arrival ; and then he had not even seen their 
faces to know what they were like. He remem- 
bered Mary of old in her bride-days, but then 
she was too young, too fresh, too unsubdued to 
please him. If she were as ftdl of vigour and 
energy now, what was to become of a quiet man 
who, above all things, loved tranquillity and 
leisure ? This was what Francis Ochterlony was 
thinking as his visitors went up-stairs. 
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Mrs. Ochteriony was inducted into the best 
rooms in the house. Her brother-in-law was not 
an effusive or sympathetic man by nature^ but 
still he knew what was his duty nnder the eir- 
eumstances. Two great rooms gleaming once 
more with ebon gleams out of big wardrobes and 
half-visible mirrors, with beds that looked a little 
like hearses^ and heavy solemn hangings. Mrs. 
Gilsland^s silk gown nistled about everywhere, 
pointing out a thousand eonvenienees unknown 
at the Station ; but all Mary was thinking about 
was one of those grey cottages on the road, with 
the fire buming brightly, and its little homely 
walls lighted up with the fitful, eheerfiil radianee. 
If she could but have had a fire, and erept up to 
it, and knelt on the hearth and held herseif to 
the comforting warmth ! There are times when 
a poor ereature feels all body, just as there are 
times when she feels all soul. And then, to 
think that dinner was at seven ! just as it had 
been when she eame there with Hugh, a girl all 
eonfident of happiness and life. No doubt Mr. 
Ochterlony would have forgiven his sister-in-law, 
and probably indeed would have been as much 
relieved as she, if she had but sent an apology 
and stayed in her room all the evening. But 
Mary was not the kind of woman to do this. It 
did not occur to her to depart from the natural 
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routine, or make so much talk about her own 
feeÜDgs or sentiments as would be necessary even 
to excuse her. What did it matter ? If it liad 
to be done^ it Iiad to be done^ and tbere was 
nothing more to be said. This was the view ber 
mind took of most matters ; and sbe bad always 
been well, and never bad any pretext to get out 
of tbings sbe did not like, as women do wbo bave 
beadacbes and bandy little illnesses. Sbe could 
always do wbat was needful, and did always do it 
witbout stopping to make any questions; wbicb 
is a servicable kind of temperament in life, and 
yet subjects people to many little martyrdoms 
wbicb otberwise tbey migbt escape fix)m. Tbougb 
ber beart was siek, sbe put on ber best gown all 
covered witb crape, and ber widow^s cap, and 
went down to dine witb Francis Ocbterlony in 
tbe great dining-room, leaving ber cbildren be- 
bind, and longing unspeakably for tbat cottage 
witb tbe fire. 

It was not sucb an unbecoming dress after all, 
notwitbstanding wbat people say. Mary was 
wom and sad, but sbe was not faded; and tbe 
dead wbite of tbe cap tbat encircled ber face, 
and tbe dead black of ber dress, did not do so 
mucb barm as perbaps tbey ougbt to bave done 
to tbat sweet and steadfast grace, wbicb bad 
made tbe regiment recognise and adopt young 
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Stafford^s fanciful title. She T^as still Madonna 
Mary under that disfigurement ; and on the whole 
she was not disfigured by her dress. Francis 
Ochterlony lifted his eyes with eqnal surprise 
and satisfaetion to take a seeond look at poor 
Hughes widow. He feit by instinet that Phidias 
himself eould not have filled a eomer in his 
drawing-room, which was so füll of fine things, 
with a figure more fair or half so appropriate as 
that of the serene woman who now took her seat 
there, abstracted a little into the Separation and 
remoteness of sorrow, bnt with no discord in her 
face. He liked her better so than with the group 
of children, who made her look as if she were a 
Charity, and the heavy veil hanging half over her 
face, which had a conventual and uncomfortable 
effect ; and he was very courteous and attentive 
to his sister-in-law. "I hope you had good 
weather/^ he said in his deferential way ; " and I 
trust, when you have been a few days at Earlston, 
the fatigue will wear oflF. You will find every- 
thing very quiet here/' 

'^ I hope so/^ said Mary ; ^^ but it is the children 
I am thinking of. I trust our rooms are a long 
distance off, and that we will not disturb jovl" 

^^ That is quite a secondary matter/* said Mr. 
Ochterlony. " The question is, are you comfort- 
able ? I hope you will let Mrs. Gilsland know 
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if anytliiiig is wanted. We are not — ^not quite 
Tised to these sort of things^ you know ; but I am 

sttre, if anytliiiig is wanted '' 

" You are very kind/* said Mary ; '^ I am sure 
we shall be very eomfortable/* And yet as she 
Said so her thoughts went off with a leap to that 
little cottage interior, and the eheerful light that 
shone out of the window^ and the fire that erackled 
and blazed within. Ah, if she were but there ! 
not dining with Mr. Ochterlony in solenm 
grandeur, but putting her little boys to bed, and 
preparing their supper for them, and eheating 
away heavy thoughts by that dear common work 
for the comfort and serviee of her own whieh a 
woman loves. Sut this was not a sort of longing 
to give expression to at Earlston, where in the 
evening Mr. Ochterlony was very kind to his 
sister-in-law, and showed her a great many price- 
less things whieh Mary regarded with trembling, 
thinking of two small barbarians about to be let 
loose among them, not to speak of little Wilfrid, 
who was old enough to dash an Etruscan vase to 
the earth, or upset the rarest piece of china, 
though he was still only a baby. She could not teil 
how they were so much as to walk through that 
drawing-room without doing some härm, and her 
heart sank within her as she listened to all those 
loving lingering descriptions whieh only a virtuose 
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can make. Mr. Ochterlony retired that evening 
with a sense always agreeable to a man, that in 
doing a kind thing he had not done a foolish one, 
and that the children of such a fair and gracious 
woman could not be the graceless imps who had 
been haunting his dreams ever sinee he knew 
they were Coming home ; but Mary for her part 
took no such fiattering unction to her soul. She 
sighed as she went upstairs sad and weary to the 
great sombre room, in which a couple of candles 
bumed like tiny stars in a world of darkness, and 
looked at her sleeping boys, and wondered what 
they were to do in this collection of curiosities 
and beauties. She was an ignorant woman, and 
did not, alas ! care anything at all for the Venus 
Anadyomene. But she thought of little Hugh 
tilting that marble lady and her pedestal over, 
and shook and trembled at the idea. She trem- 
bled too with cold and nervous agitation, and the 
chill of sorrow in her heart. In the lack of 
other human sources of consolation, oh ! to go to 
that cottage hearth, and kneel down and feel to 
one's very soul the comfort of the warm consoling 
fire. 






CHAPTER XII. 




\ T had need to be a mind which Las 
reached the last stage of human 
sentiment which cau altogether resist 
the influence of a lovely summer 
moming^ all made of warmth, and light, and 
softened sounds^ and far-off odottrs. Mrs. Och- 
terlony had not reached this last stage ; she was 
still young, and she was only at the beginning of 
her loneliness^ and her heart had not siekened at 
life, as hearts do sometimes which have made a 
great many repeated efforts to live, and have 
had to give in again and again. When she saw 
the sunshine lying in a supreme peacefulness 
upon those grey hills, and all the pale sky and 
blue depths of air beaming softly with that day- 
light which comes from God, her courage came 
back to her in spite of herseif. She began the 
morning by the shedding of those silent tears 
which are all the apology one can make to one's 
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dead^ for baying ihe heart to b^in another day 
without them; and when that moment was orer, 
and the chfldren bad lifted all their daylight 
&oe8 in a flntter of cniiosity and exdtement 
abont this new " bome" tbey bad come to^ after 
so long taDdng of it and looking forward to it, 
tbings did not seem so dark to Maiy as on the 
preTions evening. For one tbings tbe sun was 
warm and sbone in at ber Windows^ wbicb made 
a great difference ; and witb ber cbildren's roices 
in ber ears^ and tbeir faces fresb in tbe moming 
ligbt^ wbat woman conld be altogether without 
conrage ? *' So long as tbey are well,'* she 
Said to berself — and went down stairs a little 
consoled^ to pour out Mr. Ocbterlony^s coffee 
for bim, tbanking beaven in her heart that her 
boys were to have a meal whieh bad notbing 
cahn nor classical about it, in the old nurserj^ 
where their fatber bad onee eaten bis breakfasts, 
and wbicb bad beea burriedly prepared for 
them. '^The little dears must go down after 
dinner; but master, ma'am — ^well, he's an old 
baehelor, you know/^ said Mrs. Gilsland, whüe 
explaining this arrangement. " Oh, thank you ; 
I hope you will help me to keep them from 
disturbing him/^ Mary bad said; and thus it 
was witb a lighter heart that she went down 
stairs. 
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Mr. Ochterlony came down too at the same 
time in an amiable frame of mind. Notwith- 
Standing that he had to pnt himself into a mom- 
ing coat, and abjured his dressing-gown^ which 
was somewhat of a trial for a man of fixed 
habits^ nothing could exceed the graciousness of 
his looks. A certain horrible notion common 
to his class^ that children scream all night long^ 
and hold an entire household liable to be called 
up at any moment^ had taken possession of his 
mind. But his tired little guests had been 
swallowed up in the silenee of the house, and 
had neither screamed^ nor shonted^ nor done 
anything to disturb its habitual quiet; and the 
wonderful satisfaction of having done his duty, 
and not having suffered for it, had entered Mr. 
Ochterlony's mind. It is in such circumstances 
that the sweet sense of well-doing, which is 
generally supposed the best reward of virtue, 
settles upon a good man^s spirits. The Squire 
might be premature in his self-congratulations, 
but then his sense of relief was exquisite. If 
nothing worse was to come of it than the pre- 
sence of a fair woman^ whose figure was always 
in drawing, and who never put herseif into an 
awkward attitude — whose voice was soft, and her 
movements tranquil, Mr. Ochterlony feit that 
self-sacrifice after all was practicable. The boys 
o 2 
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could be sent to school as all boys were, and at 
intervals might be endured when there was 
nothing eise for it. Thus he eame down in a 
benign eondition, willing to be pleased. As for 
Mary, the first thing that disturbed her ealm, 
was the fact that she was herseif of no use at 
her brother-in-law's breakfast-table. He made 
his eoflfee himself, and then he went into general 
conversation in the kindest way, to put her at 
her ease. 

" That is the Farnese Hercules,^^ he said ; " I 
saw it caught yonr eye last night. It is from a 
east I had made for the purpose, and is con- 
sidered very perfect ; and that you know is the 
new Pallas^ the Pallas that was found in the 
Sestina Villa ; you recoUeet, perhaps T* 

^' I am afiraid not/^ said Mary, faltering ; and 
she looked at them, poor soul, with wistful eyes, 
and tried to feel a little interest. '^ I have 
been so long out of the way of everything ^' 

'^ To be sure/' said the Squire, encouragingly, 
" and my poor brother Hugh, I remember, knew 
very little about it. He went early to India, 
and had few advantages, poor fellow.^' All this 
Mr. Ochterlony said while he was eoncoeting 
his cofFee ; and Mary had nothing to do but to 
sit and listen to him with her face fuUy open to 
his inspeetion if he liked, and no kindly um 
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before her to hide the sudden rush of tears and 
indignation. A man who spent bis life having 
casts made^ and collecting what Mary in her 
heart with secret rage called '^ pretty things l" 
— ^that he should make a eomplacent contrast 
between himself and bis brotber ! The Sugges- 
tion filled Mrs. Oebterlony with a certain speech- 
less fury which was bom of her grief. 

^^ He knew well bow to do bis duty/' sbe said, 
as soon as sbe could speak ; and sbe would not 
let her tears fall, but opened her buming eyes 
wide, and absorbed them somehow out of pride 
for Hugb. 

^^ Poor fellow V' said bis brotber, daintily 
pouring out the jfragrant coflee. " I don^t know 
if he ever could have had mueh appreeiation of 
Art ; but I am sure he made a good soldier, as 
you say. I was very mucb moved and shocked 
wben I beard — ^but do not let us talk of such 
painful subjects ; anotber time, perbaps " 

And Mary sat still with her heart beating, 
and said no more — ^tbinking tbrougb all the 
gentle flow of conversation that followed of the 
inconeeivable coneeit thafc could for a moment 
class Francis Ocbterlony^s dilettante life with 
that of her dead Hugb, who had played a man^s 
part in the world, and had the heart to die for 
bis duty's sake. And this useless Squire could 
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«peak of the few advantages lie liad ! It was 
unreasonable, for, to teil the truth, the Squire 
was much more accomplished, mueh better in- 
structed than the Major. The Numismatic 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries, and 
«ven, on certain subjects, the British Association, 
would have listened to Francis Ochterlony as if 
he had been a messenger from heaven. Whereas 
Hugh the soldier woiüd never have got a hearing 
nor dared to open his lips in any leamed pre- 
sence. Büt then that did not matter to his 
wife, who, notwithstanding her many high quali- 
ties, was not a perfectly reasonable woman. 
Those " few advantages^^ stood terribly in Mary^s 
way for that first moming. They irritated her 
far more than Mr. Ochterlony could have had 
the least conception or nnderstanding of. If 
anybody had given him a glass to look into her 
heart with, the Squire would have been utterly 
confounded by what he saw there. What had 
he done ? And indeed he had done nothing 
that anybody (in his senses) could have found 
fault with ; he had but tumed Ma^y's thoughts 
once more with a violent longing to the roadside 
cottage, where at least, if she and her children 
were but safely housed, her soldier's memory 
would be shrined, and his sword hung up upon 
the homely wall, and his name tumed into a 
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holy thing. Whereas he was only a younger 
brother who had gone away to India^ and had 
few advantages, in the Earlston way of thinking. 
This was the uppermost thought in Mrs. Ochter- 
lony's mind as her brother-in-law exhibited all 
his eollections to her. The drawing-room, whieh 
she had but imperfectly seen in her weaiiness 
and preoccupation the previous night, was a 
perfeet museum of things rieh and rare. There 
were delieate marbles, tiny but priceless, standing 
ont white and ethereal against the soft, carefully 
chosen, toned crimson of the curtains ; and 
bronzes that were worth half a year^s income 
of the lands of Earlstori ; and Etruscan yases 
and Pompeian relics; and hideous dishes with 
lizards on them, besides plaqnes of dainty porce- 
lain with RaphaePs designs; the very chairs 
were fantastic with' inlaying and güding — Gurions 
articles, some of them worth their weight in 
gold ; and if you but innocently looked at an 
old cup and saucer on a dainty table wondering 
what it did there, it turned out to be the wäre 
of Henri II., and priceless. To see Mary going 
over all this with her attention preoecupied and 
wandering, and yet a wistful interest in her eyes, 
was a stränge sight. All that she had in the 
World was her children, and the tiny little in- 
come of a soldier's widow— and you may sup- 
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pose perhaps that she was thinking what a help 
to her and the still more valuable litüe human 
souls she had to care for, would have been the 
money's-worth of some of these jfragile beauties. 
But that was not what was in Mrs. Ochterlony^s 
mind. What oecupied her, on the contrary, was 
an indignant wonder within herseif how a man 
who spent his existence upon such trifles (they 
looked trifles to her, from her point of view, 
and in this of course she was still unreasonable) 
could venture to look down with complacency 
upon the real life, so honestly lived and so 
bravely ended, of his brother Hugh — poor Hugh, 
as he ventured to call him. Mr. Ochterlony 
might die a dozen times over, and what would 
his marble Venus care, that he was so proud of ? 
But it was Hugh who had died; and it was a 
kind of eomfort to feel that he at least, though 
they Said he had few advantages, had left one 
faithful woman behind him to keep his grave 
green for ever. 

The moming passed, howeverj though it was a 
long moming; and Mary looked into all the 
cabinets of eoins and precious engraved gems, 
and rare things of all sorts, with a most divided 
attention and wandering mind — thinking where 
were the ehildren? were they out-of-doors ? 
were they in any trouble? for the unearthly 
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quietness in the house seemed to her experienced 
motlier^B ear to bode härm of some kind — either 
illness or mischief, and most likely the last. As 
for Mr. Ochterlony, it never occurred to him 
that his sister-in-law, while he was showing her 
his coUections^ should not be as indifferent as he 
was to any vnlgar outside influence, ^^ We shall 
not be disturbed/' he said, with a calm reassur- 
ing smile, when he saw her glanee at the door ; 
'^ Mrs. Gilsland knows better/^ and he drew out 
another drawer of coins as he spoke. Poor 
Mary began to tremble, but the same sense of 
duty which made her husband stand to be shot 
at, kept her at her post. She went throngh 
with it like a martyr, without flinching, though 
longing, yeaming, dying to get free. If she 
were but in that cottage, looking after her little 
boys^ dinner, and hearing their voices as they 
played at the door — their servant and her own 
mistress, instead of the helpless slave of courtesy, 
and interest, and her position, looking at Francis 
Ochterlony's curiosities ! When she escaped at 
last, Mary found that indeed her fears had not 
been without foundation. There had been some 
small breakages, and some small quarreis in the 
nursery, where Hugh and Islay had been engaged 
in Single combat, and where baby Wilfrid had 
joined in with impartial kicks and Scratches, to 
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the confuBion of both combatants : all which 
alarmiiig events the frightened ayah had beea 
too weak-minded and helpless to prevent. And, 
by way of keeping them quiet, that bewildered 
woman bad taken down a beautiful Indian canoe, 
wbich stood on a bracket in tbe corridor, and 
the boys, as was natural, with true scientific 
inquisitiveness had made researches into its Con- 
stitution^ such as horrified their mother. Mary 
was so cowardly as to put the boat together again 
with her own hands, and put it back on its 
bracket^ and say nothing about it, with devout 
hopes that nobody would find it out — which, to 
be sure, was a terrible example to set before 
children. She breathed freely for the first time 
when she got them out — out of Earlston — out of 
Earlston grounds — ^to the hill-side, where, though 
everything was grey, the turf had a certain 
greenness, and the sky a certain blueness, and 
the sun shone warm, and nameless little English 
wild flowers were to be foimd among the grass ; 
nameless things, too insignificant for anything 
but a botanist to classify, and Mrs. Ochterlony 
was no botanist. She put down Wilfrid on the 
grass, and sat by him, and watched for a little 
the three joyful unthinking creatures, harmonized 
without knowing it by their mother's presence, 
roUing about in an unaccustomed ecstacy upon 
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the English grass; and then Mary went back, 
without being quite aware of it, into the darker 
World of her own mind, and leant her head upon 
her hands and began to think. 

She had a great deal to think about. She 
had come home obeying the first Impulse, which 
suggested that a woman left alone in the world 
should put herseif under the guidance and pro- 
tection of " her friends -" and, in the first Stupor 
of grief, it was a kind of consolation to think 
that she had still somebody belonging to her, 
and could put off those final arrangements for 
herseif and by herseif which one time or other 
must be made. When she decided upon this, 
Mary did not realize the idea of giving offence 
to Aunt Agatha by accepting Francis Ochter- 
lony^s invitation, nor of finding herseif at Earls- 
ton in the stränge nondescript position — ^some- 
thing less than a member of the family, some- 
thing more than a visitor — ^which she at present 
occupied. Her brother-in-law was very kind, 
but he did not know what to do with her.; and 
her brother-in-law^s household was very doubtfdl 
and uneasy, with a certain alarmed and suspicious 
sense that it might be a new and permanent 
mistress who had thus come in upon them — an 
idea which it was not to be expected that Mrs. 
Gilsland, who had been in authority so long, should 
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take kindly to. And then it was hard for Mary 
to live in a house where her children were simply 
tolerated, and in constant danger of doing in- 
estimable mischief. She sat upon the grey hill- 
side, and thonght over it tili her head aehed. 
Oh, for that wayside cottage with the blazing 
fire ! but Mrs. Ochterlony had no such refiige. 
She had eome to Earlston of her own will, and 
she eould not fly away again at onee to aflfront 
and offend the only relation who might be of 
Service to her boys — ^which was, no doubt, a 
sadly mereenary view to take of the subject. 
She stayed beside her children all day, feeling 
like a prisoner, afraid to move or to do anything, 
a&aid to let the boys play or give scope to their 
limbs and voice. And then Hugh, thongh he 
was not old enough to sympathize with her, was 
old enough to put terrible questions. '^ Why 
shouldn^t we make a noise V the child said ; " is 
my uncle a king, mamma, that we must not dis- 
turb him ? Papa never used to mind/' Mary 
sent her boy back to his play when he said this, 
with a sharp impatience which he could not 
understand. Ah, how different it was ! and how 
stinging the pain that went to her heart at that 
Suggestion. But then little Hugh, thank heaven, 
knew no better. Even the Hindoo woman, who 
had been a faithfdl woman in her way, but who 
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"was going back again with another family bound 
for India, began to make preparations for her 
departure; and, after that, Mrs. Ochterlony's 
Position would be still more difficult. This was 
how the first day at Earlston — ^the first day at 
home, as the children said — ^passed over Mary. 
It was, perhaps, of all other trials, the one most 
ealculated to take from her any strength she 
might have left. And after all this she had to 
dress at seven o^cloek, and leave her little boys 
in the big dark nursery, and go down to keep 
her brother-in-law Company at dinner, to hear 
him talk of the Famese Hercules, and of his 
coUections, and travels, and, perhaps, of the 
" few advantages^^ his poor brother had had : 
which for a woman of a high spirit and indepen- 
dent character, and profound loyal love for the 
dead, was a very hard ordeal to bear. 

The dinner, however, went over very fairly. 
Mr. Ochterlony was the soul of politeness, and, 
besides, he was pleased with his sister-in-law. 
She knew nothing about Art ; but then, she had 
been long in India, and was a woman, and it was 
not to be wondered at. He meant no härm 
when he spoke about poor Hugh's few advan- 
tages. He knew that he had a sensible woman 
to deal with, and of course grief and that sort of 
thing cannot last for ever; and, on the whole. 
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Mr. Ochterlony saw no reason why he should 
not speak quite freely of bis brother Hugh ; and 
lament bis want of proper training. She must 
bave known tbat as well as be did. And^ to teil 
tbe trutb, be bad forgotten about tbe cbildren. 
He made bimself very agreeable^ and even went 
so far as to say tbat it was very pleasant to be 
able to talk over tbese matters witb somebody 
wbo understood bim. Mary sat waiting witb a 
mixture of Mgbt and expeetation for tbe appear- 
ance of tbe cbildren, wbo tbe bousekeeper said 
were to come down to dessert ; but tbey did not 
come, and notbing was said about tbem; and 
Mr. Ocbterlony was fond of foreign babits, and 
took very little wine, and accompanied bis sister- 
in-law upstairs wben sbe left tbe table. He 
came witb ber in tbat troublesome Frencb way 
witb wbicb Mary was not even aequainted, and 
made it impossible for ber to burry througb tbe 
long passages to tbe nnrsery, and see wbat ber 
forlom little boys were about. Wbat could tbey 
be doing all tbis time^ lost at tbe otber end of 
tbe great bouse wbere sbe could not even bear 
tbeir voices, nor tbat soft babitual nursery bum 
wbicb was a necessary accompaniment to ber 
life ? Sbe bad to sit down in a kind of despair 
and talk to Mr. Ocbterlony, wbo took a seat 
beside ber, and was very friendly. Tbe summer 
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evening had begun to decline, and it was at tliis 
meditative moment that the master of Earlston 
liked to sit and contemplate his Psyche and bis 
Venus, and call a stranger's attention to their 
beauties, and teil pleasant anecdotes about bow 
be picked tbem up. Mrs. Ochterlony sat by her 
brother-in-law's side, and listened to bis taJk 
about Art with her ear strained to the most 
intense attention, prepared at any moment to 
hear a shriel: &om the outraged housekeeper, or 
a howl of imanimous woe from three culpable 
and terrified voices. There was something comic 
in the Situation, but Mary's attention was not 
sufficiently disengaged to be amused. 

^^ I have long wished to have some information 
about Indian Art/' said Mr. Ochterlony. '^1 
should be glad to know what an intelligent 
observer like yourself, with some practica! know- 

ledge, thought of my theory. My idea is 

But I am a&aid you have a headache ? I hope 
you have all the attention you require, and are 
comfortable? It would give me great pain to 
think that you were not perfectly comfortable. 
You must not feel the least hesitation in telling 
me '' 

" Oh no, we have everything/' said Mary. 
She thought she heard something outside like 
little Steps and distant voices, and her heart 
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began to beat. But as for her companion^ 
be was not tbinking about such extraneous 
tbings. 

" I bope so/^ Said Mr. Ocbterlony ; and tben 
be looked at bis Psycbe witb tbe lingeriug look 
of a connoisseur, dwelling lovingly upon ber 
marble beauty. " You must bave tbat practica! 
acquaintance wbicb, after all, is tbe only tbing 
of any use,^^ be continued. ^' My idea is ^' 

And it was at tbis moment tbat tbe door was 
tbrown open, and tbey all rusbed in — ^all, begin- 
ning witb little Wilifrid, wbo bad just commenced 
to walk, and wbo came witb a tottering dasb, 
striking against a pedestal in bis way, and 
making its precious bürden tremble. Outside at 
tbe open door appeared for an instant tbe ayab 
as sbe bad set down ber cbarge, and Mrs. Gils- 
land, gracious but formidable, in ber rustling 
gown, wbo bad beaded tbe procession. Poor 
woman, sbe meant no barm, but it was not in 
tbe beart of woman to believe tbat in tbe genial 
bour after dinner, wben all tbe inner and tbe 
outer man was mollified and comforted, tbe sigbt 
of tbree sucb " bonnie boys/' all curled, brusbed^ 
and sbining for tbe occasion, could disturb Mr. 
Ocbterlony. Baby Wilifrid dasbed across tbe 
room in a straigbt line witb '^ flicberin^ noise and 
glee'^ to get to bis motber, and tbe others fol- 
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lowed, not, however, without stoppages on the 
way. They were bonnie boys — ^brave, little, erect, 
clear-eyed creatures, who had never known any- 
thing but love in their lives, and feared not the 
face of man; and to Mary, though sbe quaked 
and trembled, their sudden appearance changed 
the face of everything, and made the Earlston 
drawing-room glorious. But the effect was 
different upon Mr. Ochterlony, as might be sup- 



" How do you do, my little man/^ said the 
discomfited uncle. Oh, this is Hugh, is it? I 
think he is like his father. I suppose you intend 
to send them to school. Good heavens ! my 
little fellow, take care!'' cried Mr. Ochterlony. 
The cause of this sudden animation was, that 
Hugh, naturally facing his uncle when he was 
addressed by him, had leant upon the pillar on 
which Pysche stood with her immortal lover. 
He had put his arm round it with a vague sense 
of admiration, and as he stood was, as Mary 
thought, a prettier sight than even the lovely 
group above ; but Mr. Ochterlony could not be 
expected to be of Mary's mind. 

" Come here,Hugh,^^ said his mother, anxiously. 
'^ You must not touch anything ; your uncle will 
kindly let you look at them, but you must not 
touch. It was so diflerent, you know, in our 

VOL. I. ' P 
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Indian house — and then on board sliip/^ said 
Mary^ faltering. Islay^ with bis big bead tbrown 
back a little^ and bis bands in bis litüe trousers 
pockets^ was roving about all tbe wbile in a 
manly way^ iDspecting everytbing^ looking^ as bis 
motber tbougbt, for tbe most favourable opening 
for miscbief. Wbat was sbe to do? Tbey 
migbt do more damage in ten minutes tban ten 
years of ber little income could set rigbt. As 
for Mr. Ocbterlony, tbougb be groaned in spirit, 
notbing could overcome bis politeness ; be tnmed 
bis back upon little Hugb^ so tbat at least be 
migbt not see wbat was going on^ and resnmed 
tbe conversation witb all tbe composure tbat be 
could assume. 

'^ You will send tbem to scbool of course,'^ be 
said ; " we must inquire for a good scbool for 
tbem. I don't myself tbink tbat cbildren can 
begin tbeir education too soon. I don't speak 
of tbe baby/^ said Mr. Ocbterlony, witb a sigb. 
Tbe baby evidently was inevitable. Mary bad 
set bim down at ber feet, and be sat tbere in a 
peaceable way, making no assault upon anytbing^ 
wbicb was consolatory at least. 

^^ Tbey are so young/' said Mary, tremulously. 

^'Yes, tbey are young, and it is all tbe 
better/^ said tbe uncle. His eye was upon Islay, 
wbo bad sprung upon a cbair, and was riding and 
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spurring it with delightfiil energy. Naturally, 
it was a unique rococo chair of the daintiest and 
most fantastic workmanship^ and the nnliappy 
owner expected to see it fall into sudden destruc- 
tion before his eyes; but he was benumbed by 
politeness and despair^ and took no notice. 
^^There is nothing/^ said the poor man with 
distracted attention, his eye upon Islay, his face 
tumed to his sister-in-law, and horror in his 
heart^ " like good training begun early. For my 
paxt " 

"Oh, mamma, Iqpk here. How funny this 
is!^^ eried little Hugh. When Mary tumed 
sharply round in despair, she found her boy 
Standing behind her with a priceless Etruscan 
vase in his hand. He had just taken it from the 
top of a low, caxved bookease, where the com- 
panion vase stiU stood, and held it tilted up as he 
might have held a drinking mug in the nursery. 
" It's a fight/^ eried Hugh ; " look mamma, how 
that fellow is putting his lance into him. Isn't 
it jolly ? Why don^t we have some brown sort 
of jugs with battles on them, like this *}" 

" What is it ? Let me see/^ eried Islay, and 
he gave a flying leap, and brought the rococo chair 
down on its back, where he remounted leisurely 
after he had cast a glance at the brown sort of 
jug. " I don't think it's worth looking at/' said 
p 2 
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the four-year-old hero. Mrs. Ochterlony heard 
her brother-in-law say, '^ Good heaveus V^ agam> 
and heard liim groan as he tnrned away liis head. 
He could not forget that they were his guests 
and bis dead brother's children^ and he conld not 
turn them out of the room or the house^ as he was 
tempted to do ; but at the same time he tumed 
away that at least he might not see the füll 
extent of the ruin. As for Mary, she feit her 
own band tremble as she took the vase out of 
Hugb's eareless grasp. She was terrified to 
touch its brittle beauty, though she was not so 
cnthusiastic about it as, perhaps, she ought to 
have been. And it was with a sudden Impulse 
of desperation that she caught up her baby, and 
lifted Islay off the prostrate chair. 

" I hope you will excuse them/^ she said, all 
flushed and trembling. " They are so little, and 
they know no better. But they must not stay 
here/' and with that poor Mary swept them out 
with her, making her way painfiiUy over the dan- 
gerous path, where snares and perils lay on every 
side. She gave the astonished Islay an involun- 
tary '^ shake" as she dropped bim in the sombre 
corridor outside, and hurried along towards the 
darkling nursery. The little flock of wicked black 
sheep trotted by her side füll of questions and 
surprise. " Why are we Coming away ? "VVTiat 
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have we done V^ said Hugh. ^^ Mamma ! mamma ! 
teil me \" and Islay pulled at her dress, and made 
more demonstratively the same demand. What 
had tliey done? If Mr. Ochterlony, left by 
himself in tlie drawing-room, eould but have 
answered the question ! He was on his knees 
beside his injured chair, examiniiig its wounds, 
and as füll of tribulation as if those fantastic bits 
of tortured wood had been flesh and blood. And 
to teil the truth, the misfortune was greater than 
if it had been flesh and blood. If Islay Oehter- 
lony^s sturdy little legs had been broken, there 
was a doctor in the parish qualified to a certain 
extent to mend them. But who was there among 
the Shap Fells, or within a hundred miles of 
Earlston, who was qualified to toueh the delicate 
members of a roeoeo ehair ? He groaned over it 
as it lay prostrate, and would not be comforted. 
Children ! imps ! come to be the torture of his 
life, as, no doubt, they had been of poor Hugh's. 
What eould Providence be thinking of to send 
such reckless, heedless, irresponsible creatures 
into the world? A vague notion that their 
mother would i:hip them all round as soon as 
she got them into the shelter of the nursery, 
gave Mr. Ochterlony a certain consolation ; but 
even that judicial act, though a relief to injured 
feeling, would do nothing for the fractured chair. 
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Mary, we regret to say, did not whip the boys 
when she got into her own apaxtments. Thcy 
deserved it, no doubt, but she was only a weak 
woman. lustead of tbat, she put her arms round 
the three, who were much excited and füll of 
wonder, and very restless in her clasp, and eried 
— ^not much, but suddenly, in an outburst of 
misery and desolation. After all, what was the 
vase or the Psyche in comparison with the living 
creatures thus banished to make place for them ? 
which was a reflection which some people may be 
far from acquiescing in, but that came natural to 
her, being their mother, and not in any special 
way interested in art. She cried, but she only 
hugged her boys and kissed them, and put them 
to bed, lingering that she might not have to go 
downstairs again tili the last moment. When 
she went at last, and made Mr. Ochterlony's tea 
for him, that magnanimous man did not say a 
Word, and even accepted her apologies with a 
feeble deprecation. He had put the wounded 
article away, and made a sublime resolution to 
take no further notice. " Poor thing, it is not 
her fault,^' he said to himself ; and, indeed, had 
begun to be sorry for Mary, and to think what a 
pity it was that a woman so unobjectionable 
should have three such imps to keep her in hot 
water, But he looked sad, as was natural. He 
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swallowed bis tea with a sigh^ and made moum- 
ful cadences to every sentence he uttered. A 
man does not eaedly get over such a shock ; — ^it i& 
diflTerent with a Mvolons and Tolatile woman, who 
may forget or may dissimnlate^ and look as if she 
does not care ; but a man is not so liglitly moved 
or mended. K it Lad been Islay^s legs^ as bas 
been said, tbere was a doctor within reacb ; but 
who in tbe north country could be trusted so 
much as to look at the deUcate limbs of a rocoeo 
cbair ? 




CHAPTER XIII. 

< HE experience of this evening, though 
it was only the second of her stay 
at Eaxlston, proved to Mary that 
the Visit she was paying to her 
brother-in-law must be made as short as possible. 
She could not get up and run away becanse Hugh 
had put an Etruscan vase in danger, and Islay 
had broken his uncle^s chair. It was Mr. Och- 
terlony who was the injured party, and he was 
magnanimonsly silent, saying nothing, and even 
giving no intimation that the presence of these 
objectionable little visitors was not to be desired 
in the drawing-room ; and Mary had to stay and 
keep her boys out of sight, and Kve consciously 
upon sufferance, in the nursery and her bedroom, 
until she could feel warranted in taking leave of 
her brother-in-law, who, without doubt, meant to 
be kind. It was a stränge sort of position, and 
strangely out of accord with her character and 
habits. She had never been rieh, nor Kved in 
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such a great house, but she had always up to this 
time been her own mistress — mistress of her 
actions^ fipee to do what she thought best, and to 
manage her children according to her own wishes. 
Now she had, to a. certain extent, to submit to 
the housekeeper, who changed their hours, and 
interfered with their habits at her pleasure. 
The poor ayah went weeping away, and nobody 
was to be had to replace her except one of the 
Earlston maids, who naturally was more under 
Mrs. Gilsland's authority than Mrs. Ochterlony's ; 
and to this girl Mary had to leave them when she 
went down to the inevitable dinner which had 
always to be eaten downstairs. She made several 
attempts to consult her brother-in-law upon her 
future, but Mr. Ochterlony, though very polite, 
was not a sympathetie Kstener. He had received 
the few details which she had been moved at first, 
with restrained tears, to give him about the 
Major, with a certain restlessness which chilled 
Mary. He was sorry for his brother; but he 
was one of those men who do not care to talk 
about dead people, and who think it best not to 
revive and recall sorrow — ^which would be very 
true and just if true sorrow had any occasion 
to be revived and recalled ; and her own arrange- 
ments were all more or less connected with this 
(as Mr. Ochterlony called it) painful subject. 
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And thus it was that her hesitating efforts to 
make her position clear to him^ and to get any 
advice which he eould give, was generally put 
aside or swallowed up in some communication. 
&om the Numismatic Society^ or questions which 
she could not answer about Indian art. 

" We must leave Earlston soon,'' Mrs. Ochter- 
lony took courage to say one day, when the 
housekeeper, and the continued exclusion of the 
children^ and her own eurious life on sufferance^ 
had been too much for her. '^ K you are at 
leisure^ would you let me speak to you about it ? 
I have so little experience of anything but India 
— ^and I want to do what is best for my boys." 

" Oh — ah — yes," said Mr. Ochterlony, " you 
must send them to school. We must try and 
hear of some good school for them. It is the only 
thing you can do ^^ 

'' But they are so yoimg,'* said Mary. ^^ At 
their age they are surely best with their mother. 
Hugh is only seven. If you could advise me 
where it would be best to go '^ 

'^ Where it would be best to go V' said Mr. 
Ochterlony. He was a little surprised, and not 
quite pleased for the moment. '^ I hope you do 
not find yourself uncomfortable here V 

'' Oh, no/^ said Mary, faltering ; " but — ^they 
are very young and troublesome, and — I am sure 
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tliey must worry you. Such little children are 
best by tliemselves,'' she said, trying to smile — 
and thus^ by cliance^ touched a chord of pity in 
her brother-in-law's heart. 

^' Ah" he Said, shaking his head^ " 1 assure you 
I feel the painfulness of your position. If you had 
been unencumbered^ you might have looked for- 
ward to so different a life ; but with such a bürden 
as these children^ and you so young still " 

'^ Bürden ?" said Mary ; and it may be sup- 
posed how her eyes woke up, and what a colour 
came to her check, and how her heart took to 
beating under her crape. " You can't really 
think my children are a bürden to me ? Ah ! you 

don't know 1 would not care to live another 

day if I had not my hoys" 

And here^ her nerves being weak with all she 
had come through, she would have liked to cry — 
but did not, the moment being unsuitable, and 
only sat facing the virtuoso, all lighted up and 
glowing, brightened by indignation, and surprise, 
and sudden excitement, to something more like 
the former Mary than ever yet had been seen 
underneath her widoVs cap. 

, ^^ Oh l" said Mr. Ochterlony. He could have 
understood the excitement had it been about a 
Boman camp or a newly-discovered statue ; but 
boys did not commend themselves in the same 
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way to his imagination. He liked his sister-in- 
law, however, in his way. She was a good listener, 
and pleasant to look at^ and even when she was 
iinintelligible was never without grace, or out of 
drawing^ and he feit disposed even to take a little 
trouble for her. ^' You must send them to school/' 
he Said. ^' There is nothing eise to be done. I 
will write to a friend of mine who knows about 
suchjnatters; andl am sure, for my part, I shall 
be very gladif you can makeyourself comfortable 
at Earlston — ^you and — and the baby, of course,^' 
Mr. Ochterlony said, with a slightly wry face. 
The irinocent man had not an idea of the longing 
she had for that cottage with the fire in it. It was 
a notion which never could have been made intel- 
ligible to him, even had he been told in words. 

'^ Thank you/^ said Mary, faltering more and 
more; indeed she made a dead pause, and he 
thought she had accepted his decision, and that 
there was to be no more about it — which was 
comforting and satisfactory. He had just risen 
up to leave the room, breakfast being over, when 
she put out her hand to stop him. ^^ I will not 
detain you a minute/' she said, " it is so desolate 
to have no one to teil me wliat to do. Indeed, 
we cannot stay here — though it is so good of you ; 
they are too young to leave me, and I care for 
nothing eise in life,'^ Mrs. Ochterlony said. 
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yielding for an instant to her emotion ; but she 
soon recovered herseif. " There are good schools 
all over England^ I have heard ; in places where 
we could live cheaply. That is what I want to 
do. Near one of the good grammar schools. I 
am quite free ; it does not matter where I live. 
If you wonld give me your advice,'' she added, 
timidly. Mr. Ochterlony, for his part, was taken 
so much by surprise that he stood between the 
table and the door, with one foot raised to go on, 
and not believing his ears. He hftd behaved like 
an angel, to his own conviction, and had never 
Said a word about the chair^ though it had to be 
sent to town to be repaired. He had continued 
to afibrd shelter to the little ruffian who did it^ 
and had carefully abstained from all expression 
of his feelings. What could the woman want 
more? — and what shonld he know about gram- 
mar-schools^ and places where people could live 
cheaply ? A woman, too, whom he liked, and 
had explained his theory of ancient art more 
fuUy to than he had ever done to any one. And 
she wanted to leave Earlston and his society, and 
the Psyches and Venuses, to settle down in some 
half-pay neighbourhood, where people with large 
families lived for the sake of education. No 
wonder Mr. Ochterlony turned round, Struck 
dumb with wonder, and came slowly back before 
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giying his opinion^ which, bat for an unexpected 
circumstance, would no doubt have been such an 
opinion as to oyerwhehn bis companion with oon- 
fiision^ and put an instant stop to ber foolisb plans. 
But circumstances come wildly in tbe way of 
tbe best intentions, and cut off tbe wisest speecb 
sometimes on a man^s very lips. At tbis mo- 
ment tbe door opened softly, and a new inter- 
locutor presented berself. Tbe apparition was 
one wbicb took not only tbe words but tbe very 
breatb &oni tbe lips of tbe master of Earlston. 
Aunt Agatba was twenty years older tban ber 
niece, but so was Francis Ocbterlony ; and sucb 
a tbing was once possible as tbat tbe soft ancient 
maiden and tbe elderly solitary dilettante migbt 
bave made a cbeerful buman bousebold at Earl- 
ston. Tbey bad not met for years, not since 
tbe time wben Miss Seton was bolding on by 
ber lingering youtb, and looking forward to tbe 
loss of it witb an anxious and care-wom counte- 
nance. Sbe was twenty times prettier now tban 
sbe bad been in tbose days — ^prettier perbaps, if 
tbe trutb were told, tban sbe ever bad been in 
ber life. Sbe was penitent, too, and tearfid in 
ber wbite-baired sweetness, tbougb Mr. Ocbter- 
lony did not know wby — witb a soft colour 
Coming and going on ber cbeeks, and a wistful 
look in ber dewy eyes. Sbe bad left ber bome 
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at least two hours before^ and came carrying all 
the fresliness and odours of the moming, snr- 
rounded with sunshine and sweet air, and every- 
thing that seems to belong to the young. Francis 
Ochterlony was so bewildered by the sight that 
he stepped back out of her way, and conld not 
have told whether she was eighteen or fifty. 
Perhaps the sight of him had in some degree the 
same eflfect upon Aunt Agatha. She made a 
Kttle rush at Mary, who had risen to meet her, 
and threw herself, soft little woman as she was, 
upon her niece's taller form. ^^Oh, my dear 
love, I have been a silly old woman — forgive 
me V' Said Aunt Agatha. She had put up with 
the estrangement as long as ever it was in human 
nature to put up with it. She had borne Peggy's 
sneers, and Winnie^s heartless suggestions that 
it was her own doing. How was Winnie to 
know what made it so difficult for her to have 
any Communications with Earlston ? But finally 
Aunt Agatha^s heart had conquered everything 
eise. She had made such pictures to herseif of 
Mary, solitary and friendless {" for what is a Man ? 
no Company when one is unhappy," Miss Seton 
had Said to herseif with unconscious eloquence), 
until instinct and impulse drove her to this decided 
Step. The hall door at Earlston had been standing 
open, and there was nobody to announce her. 
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And tliis was how Aunt Agatha amyed just at 

the critical moment, cutting off Mr. Ochterlony's 

utterance when he was on the very point of speech. 

The poor man^ for his part, did not know what 

to do ; after the first moment of amaze he stood 

dumb and humble^ with his hand stretched out, 

waiting to greet his unexpected visitor. But the 

truth was, that the two women as they clung to- 

gether were both so dreadftdly disposed to cry 

that they dared not face Mr. Ochterlony. The 

sudden touch of love and unlooked-for sympathy 

had this effeet upon Mary, who had been agitated 

and disturbed before ; and as for Aunt Agatha, 

she was not an old maid by conviction, and 

perhaps would not have objected to this house or 

its master, and the revival of these old associa- 

tions was hard upon her. She clasped Mary 

tight, as if it was all for Mary's sake; but 

perhaps there was also a little personal feeling 

involved. Mr. Ochterlony stood speechless for a 

moment, and then he heard a faint sob, and fled 

in constemation. K that was coming, it was 

high time for him to go. He went away and 

took refuge in his library, in a confused and un- 

comfortable state of mind. This was the result 

of having a woman in the house; a man who 

had nothing to do in his own person with the 

opposite half of humanity became subject to the 
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invasion of other women, and still worse, to the 
invasion of recollections and feelings which he 
had no wish to have recalled. What did Agatha 
Seton mean by looking so fresh and fair at her 
age ? and yet she had white hair too, and called 
herseif an old woman. These thoughts came 
dreadfiilly in his way when he sat down to work. 
He was writing a monograph upon Icelandic art, 
and naturally had been mnch interested in a 
subject so characteristic and exciting; but some- 
how after that glimpse of his old love his 
mind would not stick to his theme. The two 
women clinging together, though one of them 
had a bonnet on, made a pretty ^^ subject/' He 
was not mediaeval, to speak of, but rather clas- 
sical in his tastes ; yet it did strike him that a 
painter might have taken an idea for a Visitation 
out of that embrace. And so that was how 
Agatha Seton looked when she was an old 
woman ! This idea fluttered in and out before 
his mind's eye, and threw such reflections upon 
his paper as came dreadfully in the way of his 
monograph. He lost his notes and forgot his 
researches in the bewilderment produced by it; 
for, to teil the truth, Agatha Seton was in a very 
much finer state of preservation, not to say fairer 
to look upon, than most of the existing monu- 
ments of Icelandic art. 

VOL. I. Q 
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^^ He has gone away/^ said Aunt Agatha^ who 
was aware of that fact sooner than Mary was^ 
though Mrs. Ochterlony^s face was towaids her 
brother-in-law ; and she gave Mary a sudden hug 
and subsided into that good cry^ whieh is such a 
relief and comfort to the mind ; Mary's tears 
came too, but they were fewer and not by any 
means so satisfactory as Aunt Agatha's, who was 
crying for nothing particular. '^ Oh, my dear 
love, donH think me a wretch/^ the old lady 
said. " I have never been able to get you out 
of my head, standing there on the platform all 
by yourself with the dear children ; and I, like 
an old monster, taking offence and going away 
and leaving you 1 If it is any comfort to you, 
Mary, my darling, I have been wretched ever 
since. I tried to write, but I could not write. 
So now IVe come to ask you to forgive me ; and 
where are my dear, dear, darling boys ?^' 

The poor little boys ! Mary's heart gave a 
little leap to hear some one once more talk of 
those poor children as if they were not in the 
way. ^^ Mr. Ochterlony is very kind,'^ she said, 
not answering directly ; ^' but we must not stay, 
Aunt Agatha, we cannot stay. He is not used 
to children, you know, and they worry him. 
Oh, if I had but any little place of my 
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" You shall come to me, my darling love/' 
Said Atint Agatha in triumph. '^You should 
have come to me from the first. I am not say- 
ing anything against Francis Ochterlony. I 
never did j people might think he did not qnite 
behave as was expected ; but I am sure I never 
Said a word against him. But how can a Man 
iinderstand? or what can you look for from 
them ? My dearest Mary^ you must come to me V^ 

" Thank you, Aunt Agatha/^ said Mary, 
doubtfuUy. ^^ You are very kind — ^you are all 
very kind '^ — and then she repeated, under her 
breath, that longing aspiration, '^ Oh, that I had 
but any little place of my very own V^ 

^^ Yes, my love, that is what we must do,^' said 
Aunt Agatha. " I would take you with me if I 
could, or I would take the dear boys with me. 
Nobody will be worried by them at the cottage. 
Oh, Mary, my darling, I never would say any- 
thing against poor dear Hugh, or encourage you 
to keep his relations at a distance ; but just at 
this moment, my dear love, I did think it was 
most natural that you should go to your own 
friends.^^ 

'^ I think when one has little children one 
should be by one's-self,^' said Mary, " it is more 
natural. If I could get a little cottage near you, 

Aunt Agatha '^ 

Q 2 
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" M.J love, mine is a little cottage/* said Miss 
Seton ; " it is not half nor quarter so big as 
Earlston — ^have you forgotten ? and we are all a 
set of women together, and the dear bo'ys will 
rule over us. Ah, Mary, you must come to me !'^ 
said the soft old lady. And affcer that she went 
up to the dim Earlston nursery, and kissed and 
hugged the tabooed children, whom it was the 
object of Mary 's life to keep out of the way. 
But there was a struggle in Aunt Agatha's gentle 
bosom when she heard of the Etruscan vase and 
the rococo chair. Her heart yeamed a little 
over the pretty things thus put in peiil, for she 
had a few pretty things herseif which were dear 
to her. Her alarm, however, was swallowed up 
by a stronger emotion. It was natural for a 
woman to take thought for such things, but it 
went to her heart to think of " poor Francis/' 
once her hero, in such a connexion. '^ You see 
he has nothing eise to care for,'' she said — and 
the fair old maiden paused and gave a furtive 
sigh over the poor old bachelor, who might have 
been so different. ^^ It was his own fault," she 
added to herseif, softly; but still the idea of 
ftancis Ochterlony ^^ wrapped up," as Miss Seton 
expressed it, in chairs and vases, gave a shock to 
her gentle spirit. It was righteous retribution, 
but still Aunt Agatha was a woman, and pitiful. 
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She was still more moved when Mary took her 
into the drawing-room, where there were so 
many beautiful things. She looked upon them 
with silent and reverent admiration, bat still not 
without a personal reference. ^^ So that is all he 
cares for^ now-a-days/^ she said, with a sigh j and 
it was just at the same moment that Mr. Och- 
terlony^ in his study, disturbed by visions of two 
women in his peaceable house, gave up his mono- 
graph on Icelandic art in despair. 

This, it may be said, was how Mrs. Ochter- 
lony's first experiment terminated. She did not 
leave Earlston at once, but she did so shortly 
after — ^without any particular resistance on the 
part of her brother-in-law. After Aunt Agatha's 
Visit, Mr. Ochterlony^s thoughts took a different 
tum. He was very civil to her before she left, 
as indeed it was his nature to be to all women, 
and showed her his collections, and paid her a 
certain alarmed and respectful deference. But 
after that he did not do anything to detain Mary 
in his house. Where one woman was, other 
women were pretty sure to come, and nobody 
could teil what unseen visitants might enter 
along with them, to disturb a man in his occu- 
pations, and startle him out of his tranquillity. 
He never had the heart to resume that mono- 
graph on Icelandic art — ^which was a great loss 
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to the Society of Antiquaries and the sesthetic 
World in general j and though he had no advice 
in particular to give to Us sister-in-law as to her 
fiiture moyements^ he did not say anything 
fiirther to deter her from leaving Earlston. '^ I 
hope you wül let me know what yonr movements 
•are, and where you deeide upon settling/^ he 
Said, as he shook hands with her very gravely at 
the carriage door, " and if I can be of any use/' 
And this was how the first experiment came to 
an end. 

Then Mrs. Ochterlony kissed her boys when 
they were fairly out of the grey shadow of their 
uncle's house, and shed a few tears over them. 
'^^ Now at least I shall not have to keep my 
bonnie boys out of the way any more/' said 
Mary. But she caught sight again of the cheery 
-cottage, with the fire burning within, and the 
hospitable door open, as she drove down to the 
railway ; and her heart longed to alight and take 
possession, and find herseif at home. When 
should she be at home ? or was there no such 
place left in the world ? But happily she had 
no maid, and no time to think or calculate pro- 
babiUties — and thus she set out upon her second 
venture, among ^' her own firiends/^ 




CHAPTER XIV. 

fUNT AGATHA'S cottage was very 
different &om Earlston. It was a 
woman^s house^ and bore that cha- 
racter written all over it. The 
Pysche and tlie Venus would have been dread- 
fdUy out of place in it, it is true, but yet there 
was not a spot left vacant where an omament 
could be ; little faneifal shelves nestled into all 
the Corners — which it was a great comfort to 
Mary^s mind to see were just above her boys' 
ränge — ^bearing little vases, and old teacups and 
curiosities of all kinds, not valuable like Francis 
OcKterlony^s, nor chosen with such refined taste, 
but yet dear to Aunt Agatha's heart. Nothing 
so precious as the wäre of Henri II. had ever 
come in Miss Seton's way; but she had one or 
two trifling articles that were real Wedgewood, 
and she had some bits of genuine Sevres, and a 
great deal of pretty rubbish, which answered .the 
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be in Aimt Agatha's natnre^ liad been calmed 
down by the awe-inspiring presence of Peggy, 
and the comfort of perceiving nothing but satis- 
faction in that difficult woman^s countenance. 
The baby had behaved himself üke an angel^ and 
had made no objections whatever to the cap er 
featores of his new guardian; and Peggy, too, 
was Tisible from the open Windows Walking up 
and down the garden with little Wilfrid in her 
arms^ in all the glory of content. This sight 
brought Miss Seton^s comfort to a climax^ as it 
did Mary^s. She came and took her niece^s hand^ 
and sat down beside her with a tearful joy. 

^' Ah, Mary, this is what ought to have been 
from the very first/^ she said ; '' this is diflFerent 
from Francis Ochterlony and his dreary honse. 
The dear children will be happy here/^ 

^' Yes, it is very diflferent/' said Mary, return- 
ing the pressure of the soft little white hand; 
but her heart was fall, and she could not find 
much more to say. 

'^ And you, too, my dear love,^' Annt Agatha 
went on, who was not a wise woman, looking 
into the new-comer's face — '' you, too Mary, my 
darling — ^you will try to be happy in your old 
home ? Well, dear, never mind answering me — 
I ought to know it is not the same for you as 
for US. I can't help feeling so happy to have 
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you and the dear children. Look at Winnie, 
how delighted she is — she is so fond of children, 
though you wonld not think so just at first. 
DoesnH it make you feel the diflference, Mary, 
to tliink you left her a baby, as one may say, and 
find her grown up into such a great girl V' 

" I have so many things to make me feel the 
diflference/' said Mary — ^for Miss Seton was not 
one of those people who can do without an 
answer ; and then Aunt Agatha was very sorry, 
and kissed her, with tears in her eyes. 

" Yes, my love — yes, my dear love -" she said, 
as if she were soothing a child. " It was very 
foolish of me to use that expression ; but you 
must try not to mind me, Mary. Gry, my 
dear, or don^t answer me, or do just as you 
please. I never mean to say anything to reeall 

^Look at the dear boys, how delighted they 

are. I know they will be fond of Winnie — she 
has such a nice way with children. Don^t you 
think she has a very nice way V 

'^ She is very handsome,^' said Mary, looking 
out wistfully upon the young imperious creature, 
whose stage of existence seemed the very anti- 
podes of her own. 

^^ My dear love, she is beautifuV^ said Aunt 
Agatha. " Sir Edward told me he had never, 
even at court — and you know he was a great 
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deal about the court in bis young days — seen any 
one that promised to be such a beautifiil woman. 
And to tbink she sbould jnst be our Winnie all 
the same ! And so simple and sweet — such a 
perfect child with it all ! You may wonder how 
I have kept her so long/' continued Winnie'» 
adoring guardian, ^^when you were mamed, 
Mary, before you were her age/' 

Mrs. Ochterlony tried hard to look up with 
the look of inquiry and interest which was ex- 
pected of her in Aunt Agatha's face ; but she 
could not. It was difficult enough to struggle with 
the recollections that hung about this place, with- 
out having them thrust continually in her face in 
this aflfectionately heartless way. Thus the wheel 
tumed softly round again, and the reality of the 
Situation crept out in bare outline from under 
the cloak of fiowers and tendemess, as hard and 
clear as at Earlston. Mary's grief was her own 
concern, and not of very much consequence to 
anybody eise in the world. She had no right to 
forget that fact, and yet she did forget it, not 
being used yet to stand alone. While Aunt 
Agatha, on her side, could not but think it was 
rather hard-hearted of Mary to show so little 
interest in her own sister, and such a sister as 
Winnie. 

'^It is not because she is not appreciated,'' 
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Miss Seton went on^ feeling all the more bound 
to celebrate her favourite^s praises^ " but I am so 
anxious she should make a good choice. She is 
not a girl that could marry anybody, you know. 
She lias her own little ways, and such a great 
deal of character. I cannot teil yon what a 
eomfort it is to me, Mary, my dear love, to think 
that now we shall have your experience to guide 
us/^ Annt Agatha added^ melting into tendemess 
again. 

" I am afraid experience is good for very little 
in such cases/^ said Mary, " but I hope there 
wiU be no guidance needed — she seems very 
happy now/^ 

" To teil the truth, there is somebody at the 
Hall — " said Aunt Agatha, " and I want to have 
your opinion, my dear. Oh, Mary, you must 
not talk of no guidance being needed. I have 
watched over her ever since she was born. The 
wind has never blown roughly on her ; and if my 
darling was to marry just an ordinary man, and 
be unhappy, perhaps — or no happier than the 
rest of US — " said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh. 
This last touch of nature went to Mary^s 
heart. 

" She is rieh in having such love, whatever 
may happen to her,'' seid Mrs. Ochterlony, " and 
she looks as if, after all, she might yet have the 
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perfect life. She is very, very handsome — and 
good^ I am sure, and sweet — or she would not be 
your cliild^ Aunt Agatha ; bnt we must not be 
too ready with onr guidance. She would not be 
happy if her choiee did not come spontaneously, 
and of itself/' 

'^ But oh, my dear love, the risk of marrying l" 
Said Miss Seton, with a little sob — and she gave 
again a nervous pressure to Mary's hand, and did 
not restrain her tears. They sat thus in the 
twilight together, looking out upon the young 
living creatures for whom life was all brightly 
uneertain — one of them regarding with a pitiful 
flutter of dread and anxiety the world she had 
never ventured to enter into for herseif. Perhaps 
a Vision of Francis Ochterlony mingled with Miss 
Seton's thoughts, and a wistfiü backward glance 
at the life whieh might have been, but had 
not. The other sat very still, holding Aunt 
Agatha^s soft little fluttering hand'in her own, 
whieh was steady, and did not tremble, with a 
stränge pang of anguish and pity in her heart. 
Mary looked at life through no such fanciful 
mists — she knew, as she thought, its deepest 
depth and profoundest ealamity ; but the fountain 
of her tears was all sealed up and closed, because 
nobody but herseif had any longer anything to 
do with it. And she, too, yearned over the 
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young creature whose existence was all to come, 
and feit that it was hard to think that she might 
be '' no happier than the rest of us/^ It was 
these words which had arrested Mary, who, per- 
haps, might have otherwise thoTight that her own 
iinquestionable sorrows demanded more sympathy 
than Winnie^s problematical fature. Thus the 
two eider ladies sat, until Winnie and the chil- 
dren came in, bringing life and commotion with 
them. The blackbird was still singing in the 
bushes, the soft northem twilight lingering, and 
the dew falling, and all the swqet evening odours 
Coming in. As for Aunt Agatha, her heart, 
thongh it was old, fluttered with all the agitation 
and distnrbance of a girVs — while Mary, in the 
calm and silence of her loneliness, feit herself pnt 
back as it were into history, along with Ruth and 
Rachel, and her own mother, and all the women 
whose lives had been and were over. This was 
how it feit* to her in the presence of Annt 
Agatha^s soft agitation — so that she half smiled 
at herself sitting there composed and tranquil, 
and soothing her companion into her usual 
calm. 

" Mary agrees with me that this is better than 
Earlston, Winnie,^' said Annt Agatha, when the 
children were all disposed of for the night, and 
the three who were so near to each other in 
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blood^ and who were henceforward to be close 
companions^ yet who knew so litüe of each 
otlier in deed and truth, were left alone. The 
lamp was lighted, but the Windows were still 
open, and the twilight still lingered, and a 
wistful blue-green sky looked in and put itself 
in swift comparison with the yellow lamplight. 
Winnie stood in one of the open Windows, half 
in and half out, looking acröss the gardeu^ as 
if expecting some one, and with a little con- 
traction in her forehead that marred her fine 
profile slightly — ^giving a kind of careless half- 
attention to what was said. 

" Does she V^ she answered, indiflFerently j " I 
should have thought Earlston was a much hand- 
somer house/^ 

" It was not of handsome houses we were 
thinking, my darling,^' said Aunt Agatha, with 
soft reproof; "it was of love and welcome 
like what we are so glad as to give her here/^ 

" WasnH Mr. Ochterlony kind 'f" said Winnie, 
with half eontempt. "Perhaps he does not 
fancy children. I don't wonder so very much 
at that. If they were not my own nephews, 
very likely I should think them dreadfüil little 
wretches. I suppose Mary wont mind me 
saying what I think. I always have been 
brought up to speak out.^' 
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'^They are dear children/^ said poor Aunt 
Agatha, promptly. ^^ I wish you would come in, 
my love. It is a great deal too late now to go 

And at that moment Mary, who was the 
spectator, and could observe what was going on, 
had her attention attracted by a little jar and 
rattle of the window at whieh Winnie was 
Standing. It was the girFs impatient movement 
whieh had done it ; and whether it was in obe- 
dience to Miss Seton's mild command, or some- 
thing moite urgent, Winnie came in instantly 
with a lowering brow, and shnt the window with 
some noise and sharpness. Probably Aunt 
Agatha was nsed to it, for she took no notice ; 
but even her patient spirit seemed moved to 
astonishment by the sndden clang of the shut- 
ters, whieh the hasty young woman began to 
close. 

" Leave that to Peggy, my daxling,^' she said ; 
" besides, it was nice to have the air, and you 
know how I like the last of the gloaming. 
That is the window where one can always see 
poor Sir Edward^s light when he is at home. 
I suppose they are sure to be at home, since they 
have not come here to-night/' 

" Shall I open the window again, and let you 
look at the light, since you like it so much V 

VOL. r. R 
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Said the undutiful Winnie. " I closed it for 
that. I don^t like to have anybody staring 
down at us in that superior sort of way — as if 
we cared ; and I am sure nobody here was look- 
ing for them to-night/' 

"No, my dear^ of conrse not/' said Miss 
Seton. " Sir Edward is far too mucli of a gen- 
tleman to think of Coming the night that Mary 
was expeeted home/' 

And then Winnie involuntarily tumed half- 
round, and darted upon Mary an inquiring de- 
fiant look out of her stormy eyes. « The look 
seemed to say, " So it was you who were the 
cause of it V and then she swept past her sister 
with her Streaming ribbons, and puUed out an 
embroidery &ame which stood in a comer, and 
sat down to it in an irritated restless way. In 
that pretty room, in the soft evening atmosphere^ 
beside the gentle old aunt, who was folding her 
soft hands in the sweet leisure that became her 
age, and the fair, mature, but saddened presence 
of the eider sister, who was resting in the calm 
of her exhaustion, a beautiful girl bending over 
an embroidery frame was just the last touch of 
perfection needed by the scenej but nobody 
would have thought so to see how Winnie threw 
herseif down to her work, and dashed at it, 
all because of the innocent light that had been 
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lighted in Sir Edward^s window. Aimt Agatha 
did her best, by impressive looks and coughs, 
and little gestures, and transparently significant 
words, to subdue the spoilt chüd into good be- 
baviour; and then, in despair, she thought her- 
self called upon to explain. 

" Sir Edward very often walks over of an 
evening/' she said, edging herseif as it were 
between Mary and her sister. " We are always 
glad to see him, you know. It is a little 
ehange; and then he has some nice yonng 
friends who stay with him occasionally/' said 
the deceitful woman. " But to be sure, he has 
too much feeling to think of making his appear- 
anee on the night of yonr Coming home/' 

" I hope you will make no difference fer me/' 
said Mary. 

" My love, I hope I know what is proper/' 
said Aunt Agatha, with her little air of decision. 
And onee more Winnie gave her sister a defiant, 
accusing glance. " It is I that will be the suf- 
ferer, and it is all on your aecount,^^ this look 
said, and the beautiful profile marked itself out 
upon the wall with that contraction across the 
forehead which took away half its loveliness. 
And then an uncomfortable silence ensued. 
Mrs. Oehterlony eould say nothing more in a 
matter of which she knew so little, and Aunt 
R 2 
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Agatha^ though she was the most yielding of 
guardians^ still came to a point of propriety now 
and then on which she would not give way. 
This was how Mary discovered that instead of 
the Arcadian eahn and retirement of which the 
cottage seemed an ideal resting place^ she had 
eome into another little centre of agitated human 
life, where her presence made a jar and discord 
without any fanlt of hers. 

But it would have been worse than ungrateful. 
it would have been heartless and unkind^ to 
have expressed such a feeling. So she, who was 
the stranger, had to put force on herseif, and 
talk and lead her two companions back, so far 
as that was possible, from their pre-occupation ; 
but at the best it was an unsatisfactory and 
forced conversation, and Mrs. Ochterlony was 
but too glad to own herseif tired, and to leave 
her aunt and sister to themselves. They had 
given her their best room, with the fresh chintz 
and the pictures. They had made every arrange- 
ment for her comfort that affection and thought- 
fiil care could suggest. What they had not 
been able to do was to let her come into their 
life without disturbing it, without introducing 
forced restrictions and new rules, without, in 
Short, making her, all innocently and unwittingly 
on both sides, the discord in the house. Thus 
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Mary found that, without changing her position. 
she had simply changed the scene ; and the 
thought made her heart sick. 

When Mrs. Ochterlony had retired, the two 
ladies of the cottage said nothing to eaeh 
other for some time. Winnie continued her 
work in the same restless way as she had begun 
and poor Aunt Agatha took up a book, which 
trembled in her hand. The impetuous girl had 
thrown open the window when she was reproved 
for closing it, and the light in Sir Edward^s 
window shone far off on the tree tops, shedding 
an irritating influenae upon Winnie when she 
looked up ; and at the same time she could see 
the book shaking in Aunt Agatha^s hand. 
Winnie was very fond of the guardian of her 
youth, and would have indignantly declared 
herseif incapable of doing anything to vex her; 
but at the same time there could be no doubt 
that Aunt Agatha^s nervousness gave a certain 
satisfaction to the young tyrant who mied over 
her. Winnie saw that she was suffering, and 
could not help feeling pleased, for had not she 
too suffered all the evening ? And she made no 
attempt to speak, or to take any initiative, so 
that it was only affcer Miss Seton had bome it 
as long as she was capable of bearing it, that 
the silcnce was broken at last. 
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'' Dear Winnie," said Atint Agatha, witli a 
faltering voice, *' I think, when you think of it, 
that you will not tliink you have been quite 
considerate in making poor Mary uncomfortable 
the first night." 

'^Mary feel uncomfortable?" eried Winnie. 
''Good gracious, Aunt Agatha, is one never ta 
hear of anything but Mary? What has any- 
body done ? I have been sitting working all 
the evening, like — ^like a dressmaker or poor 
needlewoman ; does she objeet to that, I 
wonder?" and the young rebel put her frame 
back into its eomer, and rose to the fray. Sir 
Edward^s window still threw its distant light 
over the tree tops, and the sight of it made her 
smouldering passion blaze. 

" Oh, my dear, you know that was not what 
I meant," said the disturbed and agitated aunt. 

" I wish then, please, you would say what 
you mean," said Winnie. '^She would not 
come with us at first, when we were aU ready 
for her, and then she would not stay at Earlston 
after going there of her own will. I dare say 
she made Mr. Oehterlony^s life wretched with 
her trouble and widow^s eap. Why didn^t she 
be bumt with her Major, and be done with 
it?" said Winnie. ^^I am sure it would be 
by far the most eomfortable way." 
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^^ Oh, Winnie, I thought you wonld have had 
a little sympathy for your sister/' said Aunt 
Agatha, with tears. 

"Everybody has sympathy for my sister/* 
Said Winnie, "from Peggy up to Sir Edward. 
I don^t see why she should have it all. Hasn^t 
she had her day ? Nobody came in upon her, 
when she was my age, to put the house in 
mouming, and banish all one^s friends. I hate 
injustice,'^ cried the young revolutionary. " It 
is the injustiee that makes me angry. I teil 
you, Aunt Agatha, she has had her day/^ 

^^ Oh, Winnie,^' cried Miss Seton, weeping — 
'^ Oh, my darling child 1 don^t be so hard upon 
poor Mary. When she was your age she had 
not half nor quarter the pleasures you have ; 
and it was I that said she ought to come among 
her own friends.'' 

'^ I am sure she would be a great deal better 
in some place of her own,'' said Winnie, with a 
little violence. '^ I wonder how she can go to 
other people's houses with all that lot of little 
children. If I should ever come home a widow 
from India, or anywhere eise ^" 

^' Winnie !" cried Aunt Agatha, with a little 
scream, " for Heaven's sake, don't say such 
things. Sorrow comes soon enough, without 
going to meet it ; and if we can give her a little 
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repose, jyoor dear And what do a few 

pleasant evenings signify to you at your time of 
lifer 

'^ A few pleasant evenings V^ said Winnie ; 
and she gave a kind of gasp^ and threw herself 
into a chair^ and cried too, for passion^ and vex- 
ation^ and disgust — ^perhaps^ a little, too, out of 
self-disgust^ though she would not aeknowledge 
it. " As if that were all ! And nobody thinks 
how the days are flying, and how it may all 
come to an end!^^ cried the passionate girl. 
After having given vent to such words, shame 
and remorse seized upon Winnie. Her cheeks 
blazed so that the scorching heat dried up her 
tears^ and she sprang up again and flew at the 
shutters, on which her feelings had abreadyex- 
pended themselves more than once, and brought 
down the bar with a clang that startled the 
whole house. As for Aunt Agatha^ she sat 
aghast^ and gazed, and could not believe her 
eyes or her ears. What were the days that 
were flying, or the things that might come to an 
end? Could this wild exclamation have any- 
thing to do with the fact that Captain Percival 
was only on a visit at the Hall, and that his 
days were, so to speak, numbered ? Miss Seton 
was not so old as to have forgotten what it was 
to be thus on the eve of losing sight of some 
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one who had, as slie would herseif have said, 
'' interested you/^ But Aunt Agatha had never 
in her life been guilty of violenee or passion, and 
the idea of committing such a sin against all 
propriety and good taste as to have her usual 
visitors while the family was in affiction, was 
something which she could not take into her 
mind. It looked a breach of morals to Miss 
Seton; and for the moment it actually seemed 
as if Winnie, for the first time in her life, was 
not to have her way. 




CHAPTER XV. 

JVERYBODY has sympathy with 
my sister,'^ was what Winnie had 
Said; and perhaps that was the 
hardest thing of all to bear. She 
was like the respectable son who came in dis- 
gusted into the midst of a merry-making all 
eonsecrated to the return of his disreputable 
prodigal brother. What did the fellow mean 
by Coming home ? Why did not he stay where 
he was, and fill his belly with the husks? K 
Mary had but been left to her young sister's 
sympathy, Winnie wonld (or thought she woidd) 
have lavished tendemess upon her. But the 
faet was, that it was very very hard to think 
how the days were passing by, and how perhaps 
all the precious evenings which remained might 
be cut off for ever, and its fairest prospect taken 
from her life, by Aunt Agatha^s eomplaisance to 
Mary. It was true that it was Captain Pereival's 
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Visit that Winnie was thinking of. Perhaps it 
was a little unmaidenly of her to own as much 
even to herself. It was a thing which Aunt 
Agatha wonld have died sooner than do, and 
which even Mary could not have been guilty of ; 
but then girls now are brought up so diflferently. 
He might find himself shut out from the house, 
and might think the ^^ family affiction'^ only a 
pretence, and might go away and make an end 
of it for ever — and Winnie was self-wüled and 
passionate, and feit she must move heaven and 
earth sooner than let this be so. It seemed to 
her as if the happiness of her life hung upon it, 
and she could not but think, being young and 
fond of poetry, of the many instances in books 
in which the magical moment was thus lost, and 
two lives made miserable. And how could it 
härm Mary to see a stränge face or two about ; 
she who had had the fortitude to come home all 
the way from India, and had survived, and was 
in suffidently good health after her grief, which of 
itself was a thing for which the critic of eighteen 
was disposed to despise a woman ? 

As she brooded over this at night in her own 
room with the window open, and her long hair 
Streaming over her Shoulders like a romantic 
heroine, and the young moonlight whitening over 
the trees, turrets, and Windows of the Hall, a 
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wild impatience of all the restrictions which were 
at that moment pressing upon her came upon 
Winnie. She had been very bright and pleasant 
with the little boys in the garden ; which was 
partly because her heart melted towards the 
helpless children who were her own flesh and 
blood, and partly because at that time nothing 
had oceurred to thwart or vex her; but from 
the moment when she had seen Sir Edward's 
window suddenly gleam into the twilight matters 
had changed. Then Winnie had perceived that 
the event which had been the central point of 
her daily life for some time back^ the visit of 
Sir Edward and his ^^ yoang friend/' was not 
going to happen. It was the first time it had 
oceurred to her that Mary^s arrival was in any 
way to limit or transform her own existence ; 
and her pride, her independence, her self-love 
and self-will were all immediately in arms. She, 
who had a little scomed her sister for the faculty 
of surviving, and for the steadiness with which 
she bore her bürden, now asked herseif indig- 
nantly, if Mary wanted to devote herseif to her 
grief why she did not go into some seclusion to 
do it, instead of imposing penance upon other 
people ? And what härm could it possibly have 
done Mary to see some one wandering in the 
garden by Winnie^s side whose presence made 
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the World complete^ and left no more to be 
desired in it? or to look at poor Sir Edward 
talking to Aunt Agatha^ who took an innocent 
pleasnre in his talk? what härm could all this 
do to the ogress in the widow's cap who had 
come to trample on the happiness of the eottage ? 
What pleasnre could it be to her to tum the 
innocent old man^ and the charming young one, 
away from the little flowery bower which they 
were so fond of ? — for to be sure it did not oeeur 
to Winnie that Mrs. Ochterlony had nothing to 
do with it, and that it was of his own will 
and pleasnre that Sir Edward had stayed away. 
Such were the thoughts which ran riot in the 
girPs mind while she stood in the moonlight at 
her open window. There was no balcony to go 
forth upon, and these were not sweet musings 
like Juliet's, but fiery discontented thoughts. 
Winnie did not mean to let her happiness slip 
by. She thought it was her happiness, and she 
was imperious and self-wüled, and determined 
not to let her chance be stolen from her, as so 
many people do. As for Mary she had had her 
day. Let her be twenty times a widow, she had 
once been wooed, and had tasted all the delights 
of youth, and nobody had interfered with her — 
and Winnie too had made up her mind to have 
her day. Such a process of thinking could 
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never, afi has been already said, have gone 
through the minds of eitlier of the other women 
in the cottage ; but Winnie was a girl of the 
nineteenth Century, in which young ladies are 
brought up differently — and she meant to have 
her rights, and the day of her delight, and all 
the Privileges of her youth, whatever anybody 
might say. 

As for Aunt Agatha on the other side, she too 
was making up her mind. She would have eut 
herseif up in little pieees to please her darling, 
but she could not relinquish those rules of pro- 
priety which were dearer than herseif — she was 
making up her mind to the struggle with tears 
and a kind of despair. It was a heaxtrending 
prospect, and she did not know how she could 
live without the light of her pretty Winnie's 
countenance, and see her looking sulky and 
miserable as she had done that night. But stül 
in consideration of what was riffht, Miss Seton 
feit that she must and could bear anything. To 
expect a family in mouming, and who had just 
received a widow into their house, to see visitors, 
was an inhuman idea ; and Aimt Agatha would 
have feit herseif deeply humiliated could she 
reaUy have supposed that anybody thought her 
capable of such a dereliction of duty. But she 
cried a little as she considered the awful results 
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of her decision. Winnie disappointedi sullen^ 
and wretched, roused to rebellion, and taking no 
pleasure in her life, was a terrible picture to 
contemplate. Aunt Agatha feit that all the 
pleasure of her own existence was over, and 
eried a few salt tears over the sacrifice ; but she 
knew her duty^ and at least there was^ or ought 
to be, a certain comfort in that. 

Sir Edward came next day to pay a solemn 
Visit at the cottage, and it gave her a momentary 
gleam of comfort to feel that this was the conrse 
of conduct which he at least expected of her. 
He came^ and his "young friend'' came with 
him^ and for the moment smiles and content- 
ment came back to the household. Sir Edward 
entered the drawing-room and shook hands ten- 
derly with Mrs. Ochterlony, and sat down beside 
her^ and began to talk as only an old Mend 
couldj but the young Mend stayed in the gar- 
den with Winnie, and the sound of their voices 
came in now and then along with the songs of 
the birds and the fragrance of the flowers — all 
nature conspiring as usual to throw a charm 
about the young creatures, who apart from this 
charm did not make the loveliest feature in the 
social landscape. Sir Edward, on the other 
hand, sat down as a man sits down in a room 
where there is a seat which is known as his, and 
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where lie is in the way of doing a great deal of 
pleasant talk most days of his life. This was a 
special occasion^ and he beliaved liimself accord- 
ingly. He patted Mary's hand softly with one 
of his^ and held it in the other^ and looked at 
her with that tender curiosity and inquiry which 
comes natural after a long absence. ^' She is 
changed^ but I can see our old Mary still in her 
face/^ Said the old man^ patting her band ; and 
then he asked about the joumey^ and if he should 
see the children; and then the ordinary talk 
began. 

" We did not come last evening, knovring you 
expected Mary/^ Sir Edward said, " and a most 
unpleasant companion I had all the night in 
consequence. Young people will be young people, 
you know — ^indeed, I never can help remember- 
. ing, that just the other day I was young my- 
self/' 

^^Yes/' Said Aunt Agatha^ faltering; "but 
you see under the circumstances^ Sir Edward^ 
Winnie could not expect that her sister ^' 

" Dear aunt/' said Mary, ^^ I have already 
begged you to make no difiFerence for me/' 

"I am sure, my love, you are very kind/' 
Said Aunt Agatha ; ^' you always were the most 

unselfish But I hope I know my duty, 

whatever your good heart may induce you to say/' 
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'^ And I hope, after a while/^ said Sir Edward r 
'* that Mary too will be pleased to see her friends. 
We are all friends here, and everybody I know 
will be glad to welcome her bome/' 

Most likely it was those very words that made 
Mary feel fseönt and ill^ and unable to reply. 
But though she did not say anything^ she at 
least made no sort of objection to the hope ; and 
immediately the ' pleasant little stream of talk 
gushed up and ran past her as she knew it would. 
The two old people talked of the two young ones 
who were so interesting to them^ and all that 
was special in Sir Edward's visit came to a 
close. 

'^ Young Percival is to leave me next week,'^ 
Sir Edward said. ^' I shall miss him sadly^ and 
I am afraid it will cost him a heartache to 

go." 

Aunt Agatha knew so well what her friend 
meant that she feit herseif called upon to look 
as if she did not know. ^' Ah/' she said, '^ I 
don't wonder. It is not often that he will find 
such a friend as you have been, Sir Edward : and 
to leave you, who are alwäys such pleasant Com- 
pany " 

" My dear Miss Seton/' said Sir Edward, 
with a gentle laugh, '^ you don't supposa that I 
expect him to have a heartache for love of me ? 

VOL. I. s 
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He is a nice young fellow, and I am sony to 
lose liiin ; but if it were only tny pleasant Com- 
pany '^ 

Then Annt Agatha blnshed as if it had been 
herseif who was yonng Percival's attraction. 
•*' We shall all miss him, I am sure/' she said. 
^' He is so delicate and considerate. He has not 
come in^ thinking no doubt that Mary is not 
equal to seeing strangers ; but 1 am so anxious 
that Mary shonld see him — ^that is^ I like her to 
know onr friends/' said the imprudent woman^ 
■correcting herseif, and once more blushing crim- 
son, as if yonng Percival had been a lover of her 
Tery own. 

'' He is a very nice fellow,'' said Sir Edward ; 
" most people like him ; but I don^t know that 
I should have thought of describing him as con- 
siderate or delicate. Mary must not form too 
high an idea. He is just a young man like 
other young men/' said the impartial baronet, 
and likes his own way, and is not without a 
proper regard for his own interest. He is not 
in the least a hero of romance/' 

^^ I don't think he is at all mercenary, Sir 
Edward, if that is what you mean,'^ said Aunt 
Agatha, blushing no longer, but growing seriously 
red. 

'^ Mercenary !^^ said Sir Edward. '^I don't 
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think I ever dreamt of that. He is like othet 
yoiing men^ you know. I don't want Mary to 
form too Ugh an idea. But one thing I am sure 
of is that he is very sorry to go away/' 

And then a little pause happened^ wliieli was 
trying to Aunt Agatha^ and in the interval the 
Toices of the two young people in the garden 
sounded pleasantly from outside. Sitting thus 
within hearing of them^ it was diflScult to tum 
to any other subjeet ; but yet Miss Seton would 
not eonfess that she could by any possibility 
understand what her old neighbour meant ; and 
by way of escaping from that embarrassment 
plunged without thought into another in which 
she äoundered helplessly after the first dash. 

''Mary has just come from Earlston/^ she 
Said. '' It has grown quite a museum^ do you 
know ? — every sort of beautifiil thing^ and all so 
nicely arranged. Francis — Mr. Ochterlony/' 
Said Aunt Agatha^ in eonftision^ had always a 

great deal of taste Perhaps you may re- 

member '^ 

" Oh, yes, I remember/' said Sir Edward — 
*' such things are not easily forgotten — ^but I hope 
you don't mean to suppose that Percival ^' 

'' I was thinking nothing about Captain Per- 
cival/' Miss Seton said, feeling ready to cry — 
'* What I meant was, I thought — I supposed you 
s 2 
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might have some interest — I thought you miglit 
like to know ^' 

" Oh, if that is all/' said Sir Edward, '' of 
course I take a great interest — ^but I thought you 
meant something of the same kind might be 
going on here. You must never think of that. 
I wonld never forgive myself if I were twice ta 
be the occasion- '' 

" I was thinking nothing about Captain Per- 
cival/' said Aunt Agatha, with tears of yexation 
in her eyes; *'nor — nor anything eise — I waa 
talking for the sake of conversation : I was think* 
ing perhaps you might like to hear ** 

"May I show you my boys, Sir Edward?'' 
said Mary, ringing the bell — " I should like you 
to see ihem ; and I am going to ask you, by-and- 
by, what I must do with them. My brother-in- 
law is very much a recluse — I should be glad to 
have the advice of somebody who knows more of 
the World." 

'^ Ah, yes, kt us see the boys," said Sir Edward.' 
" All boys are they ? — thaf s a pity. You shall 
have the best advice I can give you, my dear 
Mary — and if you are not satisfied with that, you 
shall have better advice than mine; there is. 
nothing so important as education ; come along, 
little ones. So these are all ? — ^three — I thought 
you had more than three. Ah, I beg your par- 
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don. How do you do, my Utile man? I am 
your mamma^s old friend — I knew her long 
before you were bom — come and teil me your 
name/' 

And wliile Sir Edward got at these particulars^ 
and took the baby onMs knee^ and made himself 
agreeable to the two sturdy little heroes who 
stood by^ and stared at him^ Aunt Agatha came 
round behind backs^ and gave Mary a quiet kiss 
— ^half by way of consolation^ half by way of 
thanks — ^for, but for that happy Inspiration of 
aending for the children, there was no telling 
what bog of unfortunate talk Miss Seton might 
not have tumbled into. . Sir Edward was one of 
those men.who know much, too much, about 
everybody — everything, he himself thought. He 
eould deteet allusions in the most. careless con- 
versation, and never forgot anything even when 
it was expedient and better that it should be for- 
gotten. He was a man who had been unlueky 
in his youth^ and who now^ in his old age^ though 
he was as well off as a man living all alone^ in 
forlom celibacy, eould be, was always called poor 
Sir Edward. The very cottagers . ealled him so, 
who might well have looked upon his life as a 
kind of paradise ;. and being thus recognised as an 
objeet of pity, Sir Edward had on the whole a 
very pleasant life. He knew all about everybody. 
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and was apt at times to confose bis neiglibolirs 
sadly^ as he had just done Aiint Agatha^ hj a 
reference to the most private bits of tbeir indivi- 
dual history; but it was never done with ill- 
nature — and after all there is a cbarm about a 
person who kiiows eveiything about everybody. 
He was a man wbo could bave told you all about 
tbe Gretna Green marriage^ which had cost poor 
Major Ochterlony so mueb trouble, as well, or 
perbaps even better, than if he had been present 
at it; and he was favourable to marriages in 
general, though he had never bim seif made the 
experience, and rather liked to preside over a 
budding inclination like that between Winifired 
Seton and young Percival. He took little Wil- 
frid on bis knee when the ehildren were thus 
brought upon the seene, in a fatherly, almost 
grand-fatherly way, and was quite ready to go 
into Mary^s plans about them. He thought it 
was quite right, and the most suitable thing she 
could do, to settle somewhere where there was a 
good grammar-school ; and he had already begun 
to caleulate where the best grammar-schools were 
situated, and which would be the best plan for 
Mrs. Ochterlony, when the voices in the garden 
were heard approaching. Aunt Agatha had es- . 
caped fipom her embarrassment by going out to 
the young people, and was now bringing them in 
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to present the young man for Mary^s approval 
and criticism. Miss Seton came first^ and there 
was anxiety in her face ; and after her Winnie 
stepped in at the window, with a little flush upon 
her pretty cheek^ and an unusual light in her eye ;, 
and afker her — ^but at that moment the whole 
party were startled by a sudden sound of sur- 
prise^ the momentary falling back of the stranger's. 
foot from the step^ and a surprised^ half-suppressed 
exclamation. " Oh ! — Mrs. Ochterlony !" ex- 
claimed Sir Edward^s young Mend. As it hap- 
pened all the rest were silent at that moment^ 
and his voice was distinctly audible^ though 
perhaps he had not meant it to be so. He himselT 
was half hidden by the roses which clambered all 
over the cottage, but Mary naturally tnmed 
round^ and tnmed her face to the window, when 
she heard her own name — as indeed they all did 
— surprised at the exclamation, and still more at. 
the tone. And it was thus nnder the steady 
gaze of four pairs of eyes that Captain Percival 
came into the room. Perhaps but for that ex-» 
clamation Mary might not have recognised him ; 
but her ear had been trained to quick understand- 
ing of that inflection, half of amusement, half of 
contempt, which she had not heard for so long. 
To her ears it meant, '' Oh, Mrs. Ochterlony ! — 
she who was married over again, as people pre- 
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tended — she who took in the Kirkmans, and all 
the people at the Station/' Captain Percival 
<;ame in^ and he feit his blood run eold as he met 
all those astonighed eyes^ and found Mary looking 
so intently at him. What had he done that they 
shonld all stare at him like that? for he was not 
so well aware of what he had given ntterance to, 
nor of his tone in giving ntterance to it, as they 
were. '^Grood heavens^ what is the matter ?'' 
he Said ; '^ yon all look at me as if I were a 
monster. Miss Seton^ may I ask you to intro- 
dnee me '' 

*^We have met before, I think/' Mary said, 
quietly. '^ When I heard of Captain Percival I 
did not know it was the same I used to hear so 
much about in India. I think, when I saw you 
last, it was at '' 

She wanted by sndden instinct to say it out 
and set herseif right for ever and ever, here where 
everything about her was known ; but the words 
«eemed to choke her. In spite of herseif she 
stopped short ; how could she refer to that, the 
only great grievance in her life, her husband's 
one great wrong against her, now that he was in 
his grave, and she left in the world the defender 
and Champion of all his acts and ways? She 
could not do it — she was obliged to stop short in 
the middle, and swallow the sob that would have 
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choked her with the next word. And they stood 
all gazing at her, wondering what it was. 

'^ Yes," Said the young man, with a confiden- 
tial air — '^I remember it very well indeed — ^I 
heard all about it from Askell, you know j — but 
I never imagined, when I heard you talking of 
yonr sister, that it was the same Mrs. Oehter- 
lony,'* he added, tuming to Winnie, who was 
looking on with great and sudden interest. And 
then there was a pause — such a pause as oecurs 
sometimes when there is an evident want of ex- 
planation somewhere, and all present feel that 
they are on the borders of a mystery. Somehow 
it changed the character of the assembled Com- 
pany. A few minutes before it had been the sad 
stranger, in her widow^s cap, who was the centre 
of all, whom all present paid, willingly or not, a 
certain hoinage to, and to whom the visitors had 
to be presented in a half apologetic way, as if to 
a queen. Aunt Agatha, indeed, had been quite 
anxious on the subject, pondering how she could 
best bring Sir Edward^s young firiend, Winnie's 
admirer, under Mrs. Ochterlon/s Observation, 
and have her opinion of him; and now in an 
instant the Situation was reversed, and it was 
Mary and Captain Percival alone who seem to 
know each other, and to have recoUections in 
common ! Mary feit her cheeks flush in spite of 
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herself^ and Winnie grew pale with incipient 
jealousy and dismay^ and Aunt Agatha fluttered 
about in a state of the wildest anxiety. At last 
both sbe and Sir Edward burst out talking at the 
same moment^ with the same visible impnlse. 
And they brought the children into the fore- 
grotrnd^ and lured them into the utterance of 
much baby nonsense^ and even went so far as to 
fester a rising quarrel between Hugh and Islay^ 
all to Cover up from each other^s eyes and smother 
in the bud this mystery, if it was a mystery. It 
was a Singular disturbance to bring into such a 
quiet house ; for how could the people who dwelt 
at home teil what those two strangers might have 
known about each other in India, how they might 
have been connected^ or what secret might lie 
between them ? — ^no more than people could teil 
in a cosy sheltered curtained room what might 
be going on at sea^ or even on the dark road out- 
side. And here there was the same sense of 
insecurity — ^the same distrust and fear. Winnie 
stood a little apart^ pale^ and with her delicate 
curved nostril a little dilated. Captain Percival 
was younger than Mary^ and Mary up to this 
moment had been hedged round with a certaiu 
sanctity, even in the eyes of her discontented 
young sister. But there was some intelligence 
between them^ something known to those twa 
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^hicli was known to no one eise in tlie party. 
This was enough to set off the thoughts of a self- 
willed girl^ upon wliose path Mary had tlirown 
the first shadow^ wildly into all kinds of suspicions. 
And to teU the truth, the eider people, who 
should have known better, were not mnch wiser 
than Wiimie. Thus, while Hngh and Islay had 
a momentary struggle in the foreground, which 
ealled for their mother's active interference, 
the one ominous cloud of her existence once 
more floated up npon the dim firmament over 
Mary^s head; though if she had but finished her 
sentence it would have been no cloud at all, and 
might never have come to anythiag there or 
thereafter. But this did not occur to Mrs. 
Ochterlony. What did occur to her in her 
yexation and pain was that her dead Hugh would 
be hardly dealt with among her kindred, if the 
stranger should teil her story. And she was. 
glad, heartily glad, that there was little conver- 
sation afterwards, and that very soon the two 
visitors went away. But it was she who was the 
last to be aware that a certain doubt, a new and 
painfdl dement of uncertainty stayed behind 
them in Aunt Agatha's pretty cottage after they 
were gone. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

^ HAT night was a painful night for 
Winnie. The girl was self-willed 
and self-loving, as has been said. 
But she was not incapable of the 
more generous emotions^ and when she looked at 
her sister she could no more suspeet her of any 
wrong or treachery than she could suspeet the 
sun shining over their heads. And her interest 
in the young soldier had gone a great length. 
She thought he loved her, and it was very hard 
to think that he was kept apart from her.by a 
reason which was no reason at all. She roved 
about the garden all the evening in an unsettled 
way, thinking he would come again — ^thinking 
he could not stay away — explaining to herseif 
that he must come to explain. And when she 
glanced indoors at the lamp which was lighted so 
much earlier than it needed to be, for the sake of 
Mary^s sewing, and saw Mary seated beside it. 
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in what looked like perfect composure and qniet- 
ness, Winnie's impatience got the better of her. 
He was to be banished^ or confined to a formal 
moming call^ for Mary 's sake^ who sat there so 
cahn^ a woman for whom the fret and cares of 
life were over, while for "Winnie life was only 
beginning, and her heart going out eagerly to 
welcome and lay claim to its troubles. And then 
the thonght that it was the same Mrs. Ochter- 
lony came sharp as- a sting to Wrnnie's heart. 
What could he have had to do with Mrs, Och- 
terlony ? what did she mean Coming home in the 
character of a sorrowful widow, and shutting out 
their visitors^ and yet awakening something like 
agitation and unquestionable recognition in the 
first stranger she saw ? Winnie wandered through 
the garden, asking herseif those questions, while 
the sweet twilight darkened^ and the magical 
hour passed by^ which had of late associated itself 
with so many dreams. And again he did not 
come. It was impossible to her, when she looked 
at Mary, to believe that there could be anything 
inexplainable in the link which connected her 
lover with her sister — ^but stü] he ought to have 
come to explain. And when Sir Edward's Win- 
dows were lighted once more, and the certainty 
that he was not Coming penetrated her mind, 
Winnie clenched her pretty hands, and went erazy 
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for the moment with despite and vexation. An- 
other long dull weary evening, with all the 
expectation and hope quenched out of it ; another 
lingering night ; another day in which tliere was 
as much doubt as hope. And next week he was 
going away ! And it was all Mary's faulte how- 
ever you took it — ^whether she had known more 
of him than she wonld allow in India, or whether 
it was simply the fault of that widow's cap which 
seared people away ? This was what was going 
on in Winnie's agitated mind while the evening 
dews feil upon the banks of Kirtell, and the soft 
stars came out, and the young moon rose, and 
everything glistened and shone with the sweetness 
of a Summer night. This fair young creature, 
who was in herseif the most beautiful climax of 
aU the beauty around her, wandered among her 
flowers with her small hands clenched, and the 
spirit of a little fiiry in her heart. She had 
nothing in the world to trouble her, and yet she 
was very unhappy, and it was all Mary's fault. 
Probably if Mary could but have seen intoWinnie's 
heart she would have thought it preferable to stay 
at Earlston, where the Psyche and the Venus 
were highly indifierent, and had no hearts, but 
only arms and noses that could be broken. 
Winnie was more fragile than the Etruscan vases 
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or the Henri II. porcelain. They had escaped 
fracture^ but she had not; but fortunately tbis 
tbougbt did not occur to Mrs. Ocbterlony as she 
jsat by the lamp working at Hughes little blouses 
in Aunt Agatha's chair. 

And Aunt Agatha, more aetively jealons than 
Winnie herseif, sat by knitting little socks — an 
oecupation which she had devoted herseif to, 
heart and soul, from the moment when she first 
knew the little Oehterlonys were Coming home. 
She was knitting with the prettiest yarn and the 
finest needles, and had a model before her of 
proportions so shapely as to have filled any 
•woman's sonl with delight; but all that was 
eclipsed for the time by the doubt which hung 
over Mary, and the evident unhappiness of her fa- 
vourite. Aunt Agatha was less wise than Winnie, 
and had not eyes to perceive that people were 
oharacteristie even in their wrong-doing, and that 
Captain Percival of himself could have nothing 
to do with the shock which Mary had evidently 
feit at the sight of him. Probably Miss Seton 
had not been above a little flirtation in her own 
day, and she did not see how that would come 
unnatural to a woman of her own flesh and 
blood. And she sat accordingly on the other 
side of the lamp and knitted, with a pucker of 
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anxiety upon lier fair old brow, casting wistful 
glances now and then into the garden where 
Winnie was. 

'^ And I süppose, my dear, you know Captain 
Percival very well?'' said Annt Agatha, with 
tliat anxious look on her face. 

" I don't think I ever saw him but onee/' said 
Mary, who was a little impatient of the question. 

" But onee, my dear love ! and yet you both 
were so surprised to meet/' said Aunt Agatha, 
with reasonable surprise. 

" There are some moments when to see a man 
is to remember him ever after/' said Mary. '^ It 
was at such a time that I saw Sir Edward's 
friend. It would be best» to teil you about it, 
Aunt Agatha. There was a time when my poor 
Hugh '' 

"Oh, Mary, my darling, you can't think I 
want to vex you,'' cried Aunt A^tha, " or make 
you go back again upon anything that is painful. 
I am quite satisfied, for my part, when you say 
so. And so would Wiimie be, I am sure." 

" Satisfied ? " said Mary, wondering, and yet 
with a smile ; and then she forgot the wonder of 
it in the anxiety. " I should be sorry to think 
that Winnie cared much for anything that oould 
be said about Captain Percival. I used to hear 
of him from the Askells who were friends of his. 
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Do not let her have anything to do with liim, 
Aiint Agatha; I am sure he could bring her 
nothing but disappointment and pain/' 

" I — Mary ? — Oh, my dear love, what can 1 
do ?'' cried Miss Seton, in sudden eonfdsion ; and 
then she paused and recoyered herseif. "Of 
conrse if he was a wicked young man, I — I wonld 
not let Winnie have anything tö do with him/' 
she added, faltering ; *^ bnt — do you think you 
are sure, Mary ? If it shonld be only that you 
do not — ^like him ; or that you have not got on 
something ^^ 



'^ I have told you that I know nothing of him, 
Aunt,^' Said Mary. "I saw him onee at the 
most painfiil moment of my life, and spoke half- 
a-dozen words to him in my own house after 
that — ^but it is what I have heard the gentlemen 
say. I do not like him. I think it was unman- 
nerly and indelicate to come to my house at such 
a time- " 

"My darling!" said Aunt Agatha, soothing 
her tenderly. Miss Seton. was thinking of the 
majores death, not of any pain that might have 
gone before^ and Mary by this time in the 
throng of recollections that came upon her had 
forgotten that everybody did not know. 

" But that is not the reason/' Mrs. Ochterlony 
said, composing herseif : " the reason is that he 

VOL. I. T 
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could notj unless he is greaüy changed^ xnake 
Winnie otherwise than unhappy. I know the 
reputation Iie had. The Heskeths would not let 
him come to thcir house after Annie came out ; 
and I have even heard Hugh '^ 

" Mjr dear love, you are agitating yonrself/' 
cried Aunt Agatha. "Oh, Mary, if you only 
knew how anxious I am to do anything to 
reeaU '' 

" Thank you/' said Mrs. Ochterlony, with a 
faint smile : " it is not so far off that I should 
require anything to recall all that has happened 
to me — ^but for Winnie's sake ^' 

And it ^as just at that monent that the light 
suddenly appeared in Sir Edward's window, and 
brought Winnie in, white and passionate, with a 
thunder-cloud füll of tears and lightnings and 
miserable headache and self-reproach, lowering 
over her brilliant eyes, 

" It is very good of Mary, I am sure, to think 
of something for my sake,'' said Winnie. " What 
is it, Aunt Agatha? Everything is always so 
unpleasant that is for one's good. I should like 
to know what it was." . 

And then there was a dead silence in the 
pretty room. Mary beut her head over her 
work, silenced by the question, and Aunt Agatha, 
in a flutter of uncertainty and tribulation, tumed 
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irom one to tlie other^ not knowing whicli side to> 
take nor what to say. 

^^ Mary has conie among us a stranger/' said 
Winnie, " and I suppose it is natural that slie 
sliould think she knows cur business better than 
we de. I suppose that is always how it seems 
to a stranger; but at tbe same time it is a mis- 
take, Aunt Agatha, and I wish you would let 
Mary know that we are disposed to manage for 
ourselves. If we come to any härm it is we 
who will have to suffer, and not Mary/' the 
impetuous girl eried, as she drew that unhappy^ 
embroidery frame out of its comer. 

And then another pause, severe and startling,. 
feil upon the little party. Aunt Agatha fluttered 
in her chair, looking &om one to another, and 
Winnie dragged a violent needle through her 
canyas, and a great night moth came in and 
circled about them, and dashed itself madly 
against the globe of light on the table. As for 
Mary, she sat working at Hugh's little blouse,. 
and for a long time did not speak. 

'^ My dear love ! '' Aunt Agatha said at last,, 
trembling, ^' you know there is nothing in the 
World I would not do to please you, Winnie, — 
nor Mary either. Oh, my dear children, there 
are only you two in the world. , If one says 
anything, it is for the other's good. And here: 
T 2 
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"we are, three women together^ and we are all 
fond of each other, and surely, surely, nothing 
ever can make any unpleasantness P' cried the 
poor lady^ with tears. She had her heart rent in 
two, like every mediatiix^ and yet the. lai^er hali^ 
as was natural^ went to Iier darling's aide. 

^^ Winnie is right enough/' Mary said, quietly. 
'^ I am a stranger, and I have no right to inter- 
f ere ; and very likely, even if I were permitted to 
interfere, it would do no good. It is a shame to 
vex you, Annt Agatha. My sister mnst submit 
to hear my opinion one time, but I am not going 
to disturb the peace of the honse, nor yours/' 

"Oh, Mary, my dear, it is only that she is a 
little impatient, and has always had her own way,'* 
Said Annt Agatha, whispering across the table. 
And then no more was said. Miss Seton took 
up her little socks, and Winnie eontinued to 
labour hotly at her embroidery, and the sonnd of 
her work, and the rustle of Mary^s arm at her 
sewing, and the little click of Annt Agatha's 
knitting-needles, and the mad dashes of the moth 
at the lamp, were all the sounds in the room, 
exeept, indeed, the sound of the Kirtell, flowing 
softly over its pebbles at the foot of the brae^ 
and the sighing of the evening air among the 
trees, which were sadly contradictory of the 
spirit of the scene within ; and at a distance over 
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the woods, gleamed Sir Edward's window, with 
the ill-disposed light which was, so to speak, the 
cause of all. Perhaps, after all, if Mrs. Ochterlony 
liad stayed at Earlston, where the Psyche and the 
Venus were not sensitive, and there was nothing 
but marble and china to jar into discord, it 
might have been better; and what would have 
been better still, was the grey cottage on the 
roadside, with fire on the hearth and peace and 
freedom in the house ; and it was to that, with a 
deep and settled longing, that Mary's heart and 
thoughts went always back. 

When Mrs. Ochterlony had withdrawn, the 
scene changed much in Aunt Agatha's drawing- 
room. But it was still a pretty scene. Then 
Winnie came and poured out her girlish passion 
in the ears and at the feet of her tender guardian. 
She sank down upon the carpet, and laid her 
beautifiil head upon Aunt Agatha's knee, and 
clasped her slender arms around her. "To 
think she should come and .drive every one I care 
for away from the house, and set even you 
against me ! '' cried Winnie, with sobs of vexation 
and rage. . 

" Oh, Winnie ! not me ! Never me, my 
darling,''. cried Aunt Agatha; and they made a 
groüp which a painter would have loved, and 
which would have conveyed the most delicate 
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conception of love and grief to an admiring pubKc, 
had it been painted. Nothing less tlian a broken 
lieart and a blighted life would have been sug- 
gested to any innocent fancy bjr the abandonment 
of misery in Winnie's attitude. And to teil tbe 
truth, sbe was very unhappy, furious with Mary, 
and with herseif, and with her lover, and every- 
body in the wide world. The braids of her 
beantifiil hair got loose, and the net that confined 
them came off, and the glistenrng silken flood 
came tumbling about her Shoulders. Miss Seton 
could not but take great handfuls of it as she 
tried to soothe her darling; and poor Annt 
Agatha's heart was rent in twain as she sat with 
this lovely bürden in her lap, thinking. Oh, if 
nobody had ever come to distract Winnie's heart 
with love-making, and bring such disturbance to 
her life; oh, if Hugh Ochterlony had thought 
better of it, and had not died ! Oh, if Mary had 
never seen Captain Percival, or seeing him, had 
approved of him, and . thought him of all others 
the mate she would choose for her sister ! The 
reverse of all these wishes had happened, and 
Aunt Agatha could not but look at the combina- 
tion with a certain despair. 

" What can I do, my dear love V* she said. 
^' It is my fault that Mary has come here. You 
kuow yourself it would have been unnatural if 
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she had gone anywhere eise : and how could we 
go on having people, with lier in sucli deep 
mouming ? And as for Captain Percival, my 
darling '^ 

^^ I was not speaking of Captain Percival," 
Said Winnie, with indignation. " What is he to 
me ? — or any man ? But what I will not bear 
is Mary interfering. She shall not teil us what 
we are to do. She shan't come in and look as 
if she understood everything better than we 
do. And, Aunt Agatha, she shan't — she shall 
never come, not for a moment, between you and 
mer 

'^ My darling child ! my dear love V eried 
poor Aunt Agatha, " as if that was possible, or 
as if poor Mary wanted to. Oh, if you would 
only do her justice, Winnie ? She is fond of 
you j I know she is fond of you. And what she 
was saying was entirely for your good ^' 

'^She is fond of nobody but her children,'* 
Said Winnie, rising up, and gathenng her bright 
hair back into the net. ^^ She would not care 
what happened to us, as long as all was well with 
her tiresome little boys.'^ 

Aunt Agatha wrung her hands, as she looked 
in despair at the tears on the flushed cheek, and 
the cloud which still hung upon her child^s brow. 
What could she say ? Perhaps there was a little 
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truth in what Winnie said. The Utile hojs, 
tliougli Miss Seton could not help feeling them 
to be so nnimportant in comparison witli Winnie 
and her beginning of life, were all in all to Mrs. 
Ochterlony ; and when she had mnnnured again 
that Mary meant it all for Winnie's good, and 
again been met bjr' a scomfiil protestation that 
anything meant for one's good was highly nn- 
pleasant^ Aunt Agatha was silenced^ and had not 
another word to say. All that she could do was 
to pet her wilful darling more than ever, and to 
promise with tears that Mary should never, 
never make any diflFerence between them, and 
that she herseif would do anything that Winnie 
wished or wanted. The interview left her in 
such a State of agitation that she could not 
sleep, nor even lie down, tiU moming was break- 
ing, and the new day had begun — ^but wandered 
about in her dressing-gown, thinking she heard 
Winnie move, and making pilgrimages to her 
room to find her, notwithstanding aU her passion 
and tears, as fast asieep as one of Mary's boys — 
which was very, very difierent from Aunt 
Agatha's case, or Mary's either, for that matter. 
As for Mrs. Ochterlony, it is useless to enter 
into any description of her feelings. She went 
to bed with a heavy heart, feeling that she had 
made another failure, and glad, as people are 
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when they have little comfort round them, of 
the kind night and the possible sleep wHch, for 
a few hours at least, would make her free of all 
this. But she did not sleep as Winnie did, who 
feit herseif so ill-used and injured. Thus, Mrs. 
Ochterlony's retum, a widow, brought more 
painful agitation to Miss Seton's cottage than 
had been known under its quiet roof since the 
time when she went away a bride. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

*ND after tliis neither Sir Edward 
nor his young friend appeared for 
two whole days. Any girl of Wini- 
fred Seton^s impetuous character^ 
who has ever been left in such a position on the 
very eve of the telling of that love-tale, which 
had been all but told for several weeks past, but 
now seemed suddenly and artificially arrested 
just at the moment of utterance — ^will be able to 
form some idea of Winnie^s feelings during this 
dreadful interval. She heard the latch of the 
gate lifted a hundred times in the day, when, 
alas, there was no one near to lift the latch. 
She was afraid to go out for an instant, lest in 
that instant ''they^' should come; her brain 
was ringing with supposed sounds of footsteps 
and echoes of voiees, and yet the road lay 
horribly calm and silent behind the garden 
hedge, with no passengers upon it. And these 
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two evenings the light came early into Sir 
Edward^s window, and glared cruelly over the 
trees. And to be tumed inward upon the sweet 
cid life irom which the charm had fled^ and to 
have to content one's seif with flowers and em- 
broidery, and the canary singing, and the piano^ 
and Aunt Agatha! Many another girl has 
passed through the same interval of torture, and 
feit the suspense to be killing, and the erisis 
tragic — ^but yet to older eyes perhaps even such 
a dread Suspension of all the laws of being has 
also its Comic side. Winnie, however, took care 
to keep anybody from laughing at it in the cot- 
tage. It was life and death to her, or at least 
so she thought. And her suppressed frenzy of 
anxiety, and doubt, and fear, were deep eamest 
to Aunt Agatha, who seemed now to be living 
her own early disappointments over again, and 
more bitterly than in the first version of them. 
She tried hard to remember the doubt thrown 
upon Captain Percival by Mary, and to persuade 
herseif that this interposition was providential, 
and meant to save her child from an unhappy 
marriage. But when Miss Seton saw Winnie^s 
tragic countenance, her belief in Providence was 
shaken. She could not see the good of any- 
thing that made her darling suffer. Mary might 
be wrong, she might be prejudiced, or have heard 
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a false account^ and it might be simply herself 
who was to blame for shutting her doors, or 
seeming to shut her doors^ against her nearest 
and oldest neighbours. Could it be supposed 
that Sir Edward would bring any one to her 
house who was not a fit associate or a fit smtor^ 
if things should take such a turn, for Winnie ? 
Under the painful light thrown upon the subject 
by Winnie's looks, Aunt Agatha came altogether 
to ignore that providential view which had eom- 
forted her at first, and was so far driven in the 
other direction at last as to write Sir Edward a 
little note, and take the responsibility upon her 
own Shoulders. What Miss Seton wrote was, 
that though, in consequenee of their late afflic- 
tion, the family were not equal to seeing visitors 
in a general way, yet that it would be stränge 
indeed if they were to consider Sir Edward a 
stranger, and that she hoped he would not stay 
away, as she was sure his Company would be 
more a comfort to Mary than anything eise. 
And she also hoped Captain Percival woüld not 
leave the Hall without Coming to see them. It 
was such a note as a maiden lady was fully justi- 
fied in writing to an old friend — an invitation, 
but yet given with a füll consideration of all the 
prdprieties, and that tender regard for Mary's 
feelings which Aunt Agatha had shown through- 
out. It was written and despatched when 
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Winnie had gone out, as she did on the third 
day, in proud defiance and desperation, so that 
if Sir Edward's sense of propriety and respect 
for Mary's. cap should happen to be stronger tlian 
Aunt Agatha's, no fiirther vexation might come 
to the young sufferer firom this attempt to set all 
right. 

And Winnie went out without knowing of 
this eflTort for her eonsolation. She went down 
by Kirtell, winding down the wooded banks, in 
the sweet light and shade of the August mom- 
ing, seeing nothing of the brightness, wrapped 
up and absorbed in her own sensations. She 
feit now that the moment of fate had passed, — 
that moment that made or marred two lives; — 
and had in her heart, in an embryo unexpressed 
condition, several of Mr. Browning's minor 
poems, which were not then written ; and feit a 
general bittemess against the world for the lost 
climax, the dinotcement which had not come. 
She thought to herseif even, that if the tele had 
been told, the explanation made, and something, 
however tragical, had happened . after, it would 
not have been so hard to bear. But now it was 
clear to Winnie that her existence must run on 
soured and contracted in the shade, and that 
young Percival must stiffen into a worldly and 
miserable old bachelor, and that their Joint life, 
the only hfe worth living, had been stolen from 
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them^ and blighted in the bud. And whsit wa^ 
it all for ? — ^because Mary, who had had all the 
good things of tbis life, who bad loved and been 
mairied in tbe most romantic way, and bad been 
adored by ber bnsband, and reigned over bim^ 
bad come, so far, to an end of ber career. Mary 
was over tbirty, an age at wbicb Winnie could 
not but tbink it must be comparatively indifferent 
to a woman wbat bappened — at wbicb tbe snows 
of age must bave begun to benmnb ber feelings, 
linder any circumstances, and tbe loss of a bus- 
band or so did not mucb matter ; but at eigbteen, 
and to lose tbe iirst love tbat bad ever touebed 
your beart ! to lose it witbout any reason — witb- 
out tbe satisfaction of some dreadful obstaele in 
tbe way, or misunderstanding still more dreadful ; 
witbout ever baving beard tbe magical words 
and tasted tbat first rapture ! — Ab, it was bard, 
very bard ; and no wonder tbät" Winnie was in a 
turmoil of rage, and bittemess, and despair. 

Tbe fact was, tbat sbe was so absorbed in ber 
tbougbts as not to see bim tbere wbere be was 
waiting for ber. He bad seen ber long ago, as 
sbe came down tbe winding road, betraying ber- 
self at tbe turnings by tbe flutter of ber ligbt 
dress — ^for Winnie^s mourning was sligbt — and 
be bad waited, as glad as sbe could be of tbe 
opportunity, and tbe cbance of seeing ber undis- 
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turbed, and free from all critical eyes. There i» 
a kind of populär idea that it is only a good 
man, or one with a certain ''nobility^' or 
" generosity '' in his character vrho is capable of 
being in love ; but tbe idea is not so justifiable 
as it woidd seem to be. Captain Percival was 
not a good young man, nor wonld it be safe for 
any conscientious bistorian to elaim for bim 
generous or noble qualities to any marked degree j 
but at tbe same time I am not disposed to 
qualify tbe state of bis sentiments by saying, as 
is generally said of imsatisfactory cbaracters, 
tbat he loved Winnie as mucb as he could love 
anything. He was in love with her, heart and 
soul, as mucb as if he had been a paladin. He 
would not have stayed at any obstacle, nor re- 
garded eitber his own comfort or hers, or any 
other earthly bar between them. When Winnie 
thought bim distant from her, and eontemplating 
his departure, he had been haunting all tbe old 
walks which he knew Miss Seton and her niece 
were in the habit of taking. He was afraid of 
Mary — that was one thüig indisputable — and he 
thought she would barm bim, and bring up his 
old character against bim ; and feit instinctively 
that the barm which he thought he knew of her, 
could not be used against her here. And it was 
for this reason that he had not yentured again to 
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present himself at the cottage ; but he had been 
everywliere about^ wherever he thought there 
irBs any chauce of meetmg the lady of his 
thoughts. And if Winnie had not been so 
anxious not to miss that possible yisitor ; if she 
had been Coming and going^ and doing all she 
usually did^ their meeting must have taken place 
two days ago, and all the agony and trouble been 
spared. He watched her now, and held his 
breath^ and traced her at all the tumings of the 
road^ now by a puff of her black and white 
muslin dress, and then by a long Streaming 
ribbon catching among the branches — ^for Winnie 
was fond of long ribbons wherever she could in- 
troduce them. And she was so absorbed with 
her own settled anguish^ that she had stepped 
out upon him &om among the trees before she 
was aware. 

'^ Captain Percival V* said Winnie, with an in- 
voluntary cry ; and she feit the blood so rush to 
her cheeks with sudden deUght and surprise, 
that she was in an instant put on her guard, and 
driven to account for it. — " I did not see there 
was any one here — ^what a fright you have given 
me. And we, who thought you had gone away/' 
added Winnie, looking suddenly at him with 
blazing defiant eyes. 

If he had not been in love, probably he would 
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liave known wliat it all meant — the start, the 
blush, the cry, and that triumphant, indignant, 
reproachful, exulting look. But he had enough 
to do with his own sensations, which makes a 
wonderfiil difference in such a case. 

• " Gone away !" he said, on the spur of the 
moment — ^^ as if I conld go away — as if you did 
not know better than that/' 

'^ I was not aware that there was anything to 
detain you/' said Winnie ; and all at once from 
being so tragieal, her natural love of mischief 
came back, and she feit perfectly disposed to 
play with her mouse. ^^ Teil me about it. Is it 
Sir Edward? or perhaps you, too, have had an 
affliction in your family. I think that is the 
worst of all/' she said, shaking her pretty head 
mournfully — and thus the two came nearer to 
each other and laughed together, which was 
as good a means of rapprochement as anything 
eise. 

But the young soldier had waited too long for 
this moment to let it all go off in laughter. 
^^ If you only knew how I have been trying to 
see you/' he said. ^^ I have been at the school 
and at the mill, and in the woods — in all your 
pet places. Are you condemned to stay at home 
because of this afläiction? I could not come to 
the cottage because, though Miss Seton is so 

VOL. I. V 
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kind^ I am snre your sister would do me an ill 
tum if she could/' 

•Winnie was starÜed, and even a little annoyed 
by tliis speecli — for it is a fact always to be 
bome in mind by social critics, that one member 
of a family may be eapable of saying everythiiig 
that is nnpleasant abont another^ without at 
the same time being disposed to hear even an 
echo of bis or her own opinion from stranger 
lips. Winnie was of this way of thinking, 
She had not taken to her sister, and was qnite 
ready herseif to criticise her very severely ; bnt 
when somebody eise did it, the result was very 
diflTerent. ^^ Why should my sister do you an ül 
tum V' she said. 

'^ Oh V said young Percival ; '^ it is because 
you know she knows that I know all about 
it '' 

" All about it V^ said Winnie, She was tall 
already, but she grew two inches taller as she 
stood and expanded and looked her frightened 
lover into nothing. " There can be nothing 
about Mary, Captain Percival, which you and all 
the World may not know/^ 

And then the young man saw he had made a 
wrong move. " I have not been haunting the 
road for hours to talk about Mrs. Ochterlony/' 
he said. ^^ She does not like me, and I am 
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frightened for her. Oh, Winnie, you know 
very well why. You know I would tremble 
before anybody who might make you think ill 
of me. It is cruel to pretend you don't under- 
stanÄ/' 

And then he took her hand and told her 
eyerything — all that she looked for, and perhaps 
i:aore than all — for there are touches of real 
eloquence about what a man says when he is 
really in love (even if he should be no great 
things in his own person) whieh transcend ag 
much as they fall short of, the suggestions of a 
woman^s curious fancy, She had said it for him 
two or three times in her own mind, änd had 
done it far more elegantly and neatly. But still 
there was something about the genuine article 
which had not been in Winnie^s imagination. 
There were fewer words, but there was a great 
deal more excitement, though it was much less 
cleverly expressed. And then, before they knew 
how, the crisis was over, the denouement accom- 
plished, and the two sitting side by side as in 
another world. They were sitting on the trunk 
of an old beech-tree, with the leaves rustling and 
the birds twittering over them> and Kirtell run- 
»ing, soft and sweet, hushed in its scanty summer 
whisper at their feet ; all objects familiär, and 
well-known to them — and yet it was another 
u 2 
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World. As for Mr. Browning's poems about the 
unlived life, and the liearts all shrivelled up for 
want of a word at the right moment, Winnie 
most probably would have laughed with yoüthfiil 
disdain had they been suggested to her »ow. 
This little world, in which the fallen beeeh-tree 
was the throne, and the fairest hopes and imagi- 
nations possible to man, crowded about the 
youthful sovereigns, and paid them obseqtiious 
court, was so diflTerent from the old world, where 
Sir Edward at the Hall, and Aunt Agatha in the 
Cottage, were expecting the young people, that 
these two, as was not unnatnral, forgot all about 
it, and lingered together, no one interfering with 
them, or even knowing thcy were there, for long 
enough to fiU Miss Seton^s tender bosom with wild 
anxieties and terrors. Winnie had not reached 
home at the early dinner-hour — a thing which 
was to Aunt Agatha as if the sun had declined 
to rise, or the eaxth (to speak more correctly) 
refused to perform her proper revolutions. She 
became so restless, and anxious, and unhappy, 
that Mary, too, was roused into uneasiness. ^^ It 
must be only that she is detained somewhere,^^ 
Said Mrs. Ochterlony. ^^ She never would allow 
herseif to be detained,^' cried Aunt Agatha, ^^ and 
oh, Mary, my darling is unhappy. How can I 
teil what may haye happened?^^ Thus some 
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people made themselves very wretclied about her, 
while "Winnie^ sat in perfect blessedness, uttering 
and listening to all manner of heavenly nonsense 
on the trank of the fallen tree. 

Aunt Agatha^s wretchedness, however, dis- 
persed into thin air the moment she saw Winnie 
come in at the garden-gate, with Captain Percival 
in close attendance. Then Miss Seton, with 
natural penetration^ saw in an instant what had 
happened ; feit that it was all natural, and won- 
dered why she had not foreseen this inevitable 
oecurrence. ^' I might have known/^ she said to 
Mary, who was the only member of the party 
upon whom this wonderful event had no enliven- 
ing effeet; and then Aunt Agatha recoUected 
herseif, and put on her sad face, and faltered an 
apology. ^^Oh, my dear love, I know it must 
be hard upon you to see it,^^ she said, apolo- 
gizing as it were to the widow for the presence of 
joy. 

'^ I would be a poor soul indeed, if it was hard 
upon me to see it,^' said Mary. " No, Aunt 
Agatha, I hope I am not so shabby as that. I 
have had my day. If I look grave, it is for other 
reasons. I was not thinking of myself.'' 

^^ My love ! you were always so unselfish,'^ 
said Miss Seton. ^^ Are you really anxious. about 
him ? See how happy he looks — he cannot be 
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so fond of her as that^ and so happy^ and yet « 
deceiver. It is not possible^ Mary/' 

This was in the afternoon, when they had 
come out to the lawn with their work, and the 
two lovers were still together — not staying in one 
place, as their eiders did, but flitting aeross the 
line of Vision now and then, and, as it were, per- 
vading the atmosphere with a certain flavour of 
romance and happiness. 

" I did not say he was a deceiver — he dared 
not be a deceiver to Winnie,^' said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony ; " there may be other sins than that/' 

" Oh, Mary, don't speak as if you thought it 
would turn out badly/' cried Aunt Agatha, clasp- 
ing her hands ; and she looked into Mrs. Ochter- 
lony's face as if somehow she had the power by 
retracting her opinion to prevent things from 
turning out badly. Mary was not a stoic, nor 
above the sway of all the influences around her. 
She could not resist the soft pleading eyes that 
looked into her face, nor the fascination of her 
young sister's happiness. She held her peace, 
and even did her best to smile upon the spec- 
tacle, and to hope in her heart that true love 
might work magically upon the man who had 
nowj beyond redemption, Winnie's future in his 
hands, For her own part, she shrank from him 
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with a vague sense of alarm and danger ; and 
had it been possible to do any good by it, would 
have feit herseif capable of any exertion to cast 
the intruder out. But it was evident that under 
present circumstances there was no good to be 
done. She kept her boys out of his way witb 
an instinetive dread which she could not explain 
to herseif, and shuddered when poor Aunt 
Agatha, hoping to conciliate all parties, set little 
Wilfrid for a moment on their visitor^s knee, and 
with a wistful wile reminded him of the new 
family relationships Winnie would bring him. 
Mary took her child away with a shivering sense 
of peril which was utterly unreasonable. Why had 
it been Wilfrid of all others who was brought thus 
into the foreground ? Why should it be he who 
was selected as a symbol of the links of the 
future? Wilfrid was but an infant, and derived 
no further Impression from his momentary perch 
upon Captain Percival^s knee, than that of 
special curiosity touching the beard which 
was a new kind of omament to the fatherless 
baby, and tempting for closer investigation ; but 
his mother took him away, and carried him in- 
doors, and disposed of him carefully in the room 
which Miss Seton had made into a nursery, with 
an anxious tremor which was utterly absurd and 
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out of all reason. But though instinct acted 
upon her to this extent, she made no fürther 
attempt to warn Winnie or hinder the course of 
events whieh had gone too fast for her. Winnie 
would not have accepted any warning — she woidd 
have scorned the most trustworthy advice, and 
repulsed even the most just and right inter- 
ferenee — ^and so would Mary have done in Hugh 
Ochterlony^s case, when she was Winnie^s age. 
Thus her mouth was shut, and she could say 
nothing. She watched the two with a pathetic 
sense of impotence as they went and came^ 
thinking^ oh^ if she could but make him what 
Hugh Ochterlony was ; and yet the Major had 
been far, very far from perfect, as the readers of 
this history are aware. When Captain Percival 
went away, the ladies were still in the garden ; 
for it was necessary that the young man should 
go home to the Hall to join Sir Edward at 
dinner, and teil his story. Winnie, a ehanged 
creature, stood at the garden-gate, leaning upon 
the low wall, and watched him tili he was out 
of sight ; and her aunt and her sister looked 
at her, each with a certain pathos in her face. 
They were both women of experience in their 
different ways, and there could not but be some- 
thing pathetic to them in the sight of the young 
creature at the height of her happiness, all- 
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confident and fearing no evil. It came as 
natural to them to think of the shadows that 
musty even under the happiest conditions, come 
over that first incredible brightness, as it was to 
her to feel that every härm and fear was over, 
and that now nothing eould touch or injure her 
more. Winnie tumed sharp round when her 
lover disappeared, and caught Mary^s eye, and 
its wistful expression, and blazed up at onee into 
momentary indignation, which, however, was 
softened by the contempt of youth for all judg- 
ment other than its own, and by the kindly in- 
fluenae of her great happiness. She turned round 
upon her sister, sudden and sharp as some winged 
creature, and set her all at onee on her defence. 

'^ You do not like him/^ she said, '^ but you 
need not say anything, Mary. It does not 
matter what you say. You had your day, 
and would not put up with any* interference 
— and I know him a hundred — a thousand 
times better than you can do ; and it is my 
day now.^^ 

'^ Yes/^ seid Mary. '^ I did not mean to 
say anything. I do not like him, and I think 
I have reason; but Winnie, dear, I would give 
anything in the world to believe that you know 
best now.^^ 

*^ Oh, yes, I know best,^' said Winnie, with 
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a «oft laugli ; " and you will soon find out 
what mistakes people make who pretend to 
know — for I am sure he thinks there could 
be something said, on the other side, about 
you/' 

" About me/^ said Mary — and thougb sbe did 
not show it, but stood before her sister like a 
stately tower firm on its foundation, she was 
aware of a thrill of nervous trembling that 
ran through her limbs; and took the strength 
out of them. " What did he say about 
me?^^ 

''He seemed to think there was something 
that might be said/^ said Winnie, lightly. *' He 
was afraid of you. He said you knew that he 
knew all about you ; see what foolish ideas people 
take up ! and I said/^ Winnie went on, drawing 
herseif up tall and straight by her stately sister's 
side, with that süperb assumption of dignity 
whieh is fair to see at her age, '' tiiat there never 
could be anything about you that he and all the 
World might not know !'' 

Mary put out her band, looking stately and 
firm as she did so — ^but in truth it was done half 
groping, out of a sudden mist that had come up 
about her. ''Thank you, Winnie/' she said, 
with a smile that had anguish in it; and Winnie 
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with a sudden tender impiilse out of her own 
happiness^ feeling for the first time the contrast, 
looked at Mary's black dress beeide her own light 
one, and at Mary^s hair as bright as her own, 
which was put away beneath that eap which she 
had so often mocked at, and threw her arms 
round her sister with a sudden thrill of compas- 
sion and tendemess unlike anything she had ever 
feit before. 

^^Oh, Mary, dear!^' she cried, '^does it deem 
heartless to be so happy and yet to know that 
you ^^ 

^'No,'^ Said Mary, steadily — ^taking the girl; 
who was as passionate in her repentanee as in 
her rebellion, to her own bosom. *' No, Winnie ; 
no, my darling — ^I am not such a poor soul as 
that. I have had my day/^ 

And it was thus that the eloud roUed off, or 
seemed to roll off, and that even in the midst of 
that sharp reminder of the pain which life might 
still have in störe for her, the touch of nature 
came to heal and help. The enemy who knew 
all about it might have come in bringing with 
him sickening suggestions of horrible härm and 
mischief ; but anything he could do would be in 
vain here, where everybody knew more about 
her still j and to have gained as she thought her 
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little sister's heart^ was a vonderfiil solace and 
consolation. Thns Mary's faith was revived again 
at the moment when it was most sorely shaken^ 
and she began to feel, with a grateful sense of 
peace and security^ the comfort of being^ as Aunt 
Agatha said^ among her own friends. 
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